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CHAPTER XXXVI.—(Continued..\—THE TOLL OF THE BELL.—MEDI- 
TATIONS ON EACH SUCCESSIVE STROKE.—A WILD SEARCH.— 
THE PRETTY SERVANT-MAID, AND HER PRETTY 
THROWING GOLD ABOUT. 


Tuvs four minutes passed. 

No signs of the widow. 

One minute still remained. 

The time was very long. 

I took out my watch a half-dozen times, to hasten its progress. I 
shook it impatiently to make it go faster. The great empty church 
looked cold and lonely. The little group of spectators only added to 
the loneliness of the scene. An occasional cough resounded harshly 
amid the universal stillness. The sibilant sounds of whispers struck 
sharply and unpleasantly upon the ear. 

At last the minute passed. 


I began to think my watch was wrong; but no—for suddenly, from | 
the great bell above, in the church-tower, there tolled out the first | 


stroke of the hour. And between each stroke there seemed a long, 
long interval, in which the mind had leisure to turn over and over all 
the peculiarities of this situation. 

One! I counted. 

[No widow. What's up? 
ing the hour, or delaying in this way ?] 

Two! 

[What a humbug of a woman! She has cultivated procrastina- 
tion all her life, and this is the result. ] 

Turee! 

[Not yet. Perhaps she wants to make a sensation. She antici- 
pates a crowded church, and will make an entrance in state. ] 

Four! 

[But no; she did not invite anybody, and had no reason to sup- 
pose that any one would be here. ] 

Five! 

[No, it could not be vanity; but, if not, what can be the possible 


Did any one ever hear of a bride miss- 


cause ? | 
Six! 
[Can it be timidity, bashfulness, and all that sort of thing? 
Bosh! The widow Finnimore is not a blushing, timid maiden. } 
Seven ! 


[Perhaps her watch is out of the way. But, then, on one’s mar- 


riage-day, would not one see, first of all, that one’s watch was right ?] | he?” 
| he? 


Erent ! 


Perhaps something is the matter with her bridal array. The dress | - - 4 
[ P 6 . | tened to these words with a face so full of astonishment and horror, 


might not have arrived in time. She may be waiting for her feath- 
ers. | 

Nive! 

[Not yet! 
accompany her here. It is very natural Jack may have agreed to do 
so, and then forgotten all about it. ] 

Ten! 

[Perhaps there has been some misunderstanding about the hour, 
and the widow is not expecting to come till two.] 

ELEveEn ! 

[Perhaps she is ill. 
and brain-fever, consequent upon the excitement of the occasion. 
widow prostrated! Jack saved !] 

TWELVE!!! 


Sudden attack of vertigo, acute rheumatism, 
The 


berations down the aisles and along the galleries. Twelve! 
hour had come, and with the hour the man; but where was the 
woman ? 

Thus far Jack had been holding his face in his hands; but, as the 
last tones of the bell died away, he raised himself and looked around 
with some wildness in his face. 

“ By Jove!” said he. 

“What?” 
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STORY.— | 


| that it has haunted me ever since. 
| left that stricken old man looking after us in amazement and horror 


Perhaps she is expecting Jack to go to her house and | 





| “The widow !” 

“ She’s not here,” said I. 

“By Jove! Only think of it. 

| I can’t grapple with the idea, you know.” 

After this we relapsed into silence, and waited. 

The people in the pews whispered more vigorously, and every little 

| while looked anxiously around to see if the bridal party was approach. 

| ing. Old Fletcher closed his eyes, folded his arms, and appeared 
either buried in thought or in sleep—probably a little of both. Jack 
sat stolidly with his legs crossed, and his hands hugging his knee, 
looking straight before him at the opposite side of the chancel, and 
apparently reading most diligently the Ten Commandments, the Creed, 

| and. the Lord’s Prayer, which were on the wall there. I was ing 
general state of mild but ever-increasing surprise, and endeavored to 

| find some conceivable reason for such very curious procrastination, 

So the time passed, and none of us said any thing, and the little 
| company of spectators grew fidgety, and Jack still stared, and I stil] 


A widow, and too late! By Jorg! 


wondered. 

At last old Fletcher turned to Jack. 

“You said twelve, I think, sir,” said he, mildly and benevo. 
lently. 

“Twelve—did I? 
course.” 

“ The lady is rather behind the time, I think—isn’t she ?”’ said the 
reverend gentlemaa, with mild suggestiveness. 

“ Behind the time?” said Jack, fumbling at his watch ; “ why, so 
she is; why, it’s twenty minutes to one. By Jove!” 

“ Perhaps you mistook the hour,” hinted the clergyman. 

“ Mistook it? Not a bit of it,” cried Jack, who looked puzzled 
| and bewildered. “The hour? I’m as confident it was twelve as I'm 
| confident of my existence. Not a bit of doubt about that.” 

“ Perhaps something’s happened,” said I; ‘‘ hadn’t I better drive 
| round to the house, Jack ?” 

“ ¥es; not a bad idea,” said Jack. “I'll go too. I can’t stand it 
| any longer. I’ve read the ten commandments through seventy-nine 
| times, and was trying to work up to a hundred, when you interrupted 

me. Do you know, old chap—lI feel out of sorts; that brandy’s got 
| to my head—I'd like a little fresh air. Besides, I can’t stand this 
waiting any longer. If it’s got to be—why, the sooner the better. 
Have it out—and be done with it, I say. A fellow don’t want to stand 
all day on the scaffold waiting for the confounded hangman—does 


Well—of course; why not? Twelve, of 


Jack spoke wildly, cynically, and desperately. Old Fletcher lis- 


And so we turned away, and we 


too deep for words. 

Jack’s spirits had flushed up for a moment into a fitful light; but 
the next moment they sank again into gloom. We walked slowly 
down the aisle, and, as we passed down, the spectators, seeing us go 
out, rose from their seats with the evident conviction that the affair 
was postponed, and the determination to follow. Jack’s carriage was 
at the door, and we drove off. 

“ Macrorie, my boy,” said Jack. 

“ What ?” 

“You didn’t bring your flask, I suppose,” said Jack, gloomily. 











“No,” said I; “and it’s well I didn’t, for I think you’ve done 


* $ ” 
The last toll of the bell rolled out slowly and solemnly, and its | enough of Giat cert of thing to-day. 


deep tones came along the lofty church, and died away in long rever- | 
The | 


“To-day? This is the day of all days when I ought. How else 
can I keep up? I must stupefy myself, that’s all. You don’t know, 
old boy, how near I am to doing something desperate.” 

“ Come, Jack, don’t knock under that way. Confound it, I thought 
you had more spirit.” 

“Why the deuce does she drive me mad with her delay ?” cried 
Jack, a few minutes after. ‘ Why doesn’t she come and be done with 
it? Am I to spend the whole day waiting for her? By Jove, I’vea 
great mind to go home, and, if she wants me, she may come for me.” 

“Do,” said I, eagerly. “She’s missed the appointment; why 
should you care ?” 


“Pooh! a fellow can’t act in that sort of way. No. Have it 
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I’ve acted badly enough, in a general way, but I won’t go delib- 
I dare say this sort of thing will wear 
We'll go to England next week. We'll start for 
New York to-night, and never come back. I intend to try to get into 
the 178th regiment. It’s out in Bombay, I believe. Yes. I’ve 
made up my mind to that. It’s the only thing to be done. Yes— 
it’s the best thing—far the best for both of us.” 


out. 
erately and do a mean thing. 


of in the long run. 


“ Both of you!” 

“ Both, yes; of course.” 

“ What, you and the widow ?” 

“The widow? Confound the widow! 
“]T thought you were talking of her. 


” 


Who’s talking of her?” 
You said you were guing to 
take her to England 

“The widow? No,” cried Jack, peevishly; “I meant Louie, of 
course. Who else could I mean? Louie. I said it would be far 
better for me and Louie if I went to Bombay.” 

And with these words he flung himself impatiently back in the car- 
riage and scowled at vacancy. 

And this was Jack. This was my broad-browed, frank-faced, 
golden-haired, bright, smiling, incoherent, inconsistent, inconsequen- 
tial, light-hearted, hilarious Jack—the Jack who was once the joy of 
every company, rollicking, reckless, and without a care. To this com- 
plexion had he come at last. Oh, what a moral ruin was here, my 
countrymen! Where now were his jests and gibes—his wit, that 
was wont to set the table in a roar? Alas! poor Yorick! Amour! 
amour ! quand tu nous tiens, who can tell what the mischief will be- 
come of us! Once it was “ not wisely but too many”—now it was 
“not wisely but too well”—and this was the end of it. O Louie! 
0 Jack! Is there no such thing as true Platonic love on earth ? 

But there was not much time for Jack to scowl or for me to 
meditate. The widow did not live very far away, and a quarter of an 
hour was enough to bring us there. 

It was a handsome house. I knew it well. Jack knew it better. 
But it looked dark now, and rather gloomy. The shutters were closed, 
and there was no sign of life whatever. 

Jack stared at the house for a moment, and then jumped out. I 
followed. We hurried up the steps, and Jack gavea fierce pull at the 
bell, followed by a second and a third. 

At the third pull the door opened and disclosed a maid-servant. 

“Mrs, Finnimore ?” said Jack, as he stepped into the hall—and 
then stopped, 

The servant seemed surprised. 

said she. 

“Is she here?” 


“ Mrs. Finnimore ? ” 


“Yes,” said Jack. 


“ Here?” 

we 

“Why, sir—she’s gone—” 

“Gone!” cried Jack. “Gone! Impossible! Why we drove 


straight here from St. Malachi’s, and didn’t meet her. Which street 


did she go?” 

“ Which street, sir? St. Malachi’s, sir?” repeated the servant, in 
bewilderment. 

“ Yes—which way did she go?” 

“ Why, sir—she went to Montreal,” said the servant—“ to Montreal, 
you know, sir,” she repeated, in a mincing tone, bridling and blushing 
at the same time. 

“To—where? what?” cried Jack, thunderstruck—“ Montreal! 
Montreal! What the devil is the meaning of all that?” And Jack 
fairly gasped, and looked at me in utter bewilderment. And I looked 
back at him with emotions equal tohis own. And we both stood, to 
use an expressive but not by any means classical word—dumfounded. 

[Had a thunder-bolt burst—and all that sort of thing, you know, 
my boy. ] 

Jack was quite unable to utter another word. 
help. 

“T think you said your mistress went to Montreal?” said I, mildly 
and encouragingly, for the servant began to look frightened. 

“Ta. on” 

“ Will you be kind enough to tell me what she went there for? I 
Wouldn’t ask you, but it’s a matter of some importance.” 

“ What for, sir?” said the servant—and a very pretty blush came 
over her rather pretty face. “ What for, sir? Why, sir—you know, 
sir—she went off, sir—on her—her—wedding-tower, sir.” 

“Her wHat!!!” cried Jack, wildly. 


So I came to his 





| 


| 











“ Her wedding-tower, sir,” repeated the servant, in a faint voice. 
“ Her wedding-tour!” cried Jack. “ Her wedding-tour! Do you 
mean what you say? Is thisa joke? What do you mean?” 

At this, which was spoken most vehemently by Jack, who was now 
in a state of frightful excitement, the servant turned pale and started 
back in fear—so I interposed. 


“Don’t be at all alarmed,” I said, kindly. ‘We merely want to 


| know, you know, what you mean by saying it was a wedding-tour. 


What wedding? We want to know, you know.” 

“Wedding, sir? Lor’, sir! Yes, sir. This morning, sir. 
was married, you know, sir.” 

‘“*Marriep!” cried Jack, in a strange, wild voice. 

“This morning!” I exclaimed. 

“Lor’, sir! Yes, sir,” continued the maid, who was still a little 
frightened at the presence of such excited visitors. “This morning, 
sir. Early, sir. Six o’clock, sir. And they took the seven o’clock 
train, sir—for Montreal, you know, sir—and they talked of New York, 
” 

“ They talked? They? Who? Married! Who married her? 
The widow! Mrs. Finnimore! Married! Nonsense! And gone! What 
do you mean? Who was it?” 

The maid started back in fresh fear at Jack’s terrible agitation. 
Terrible I should rather think so. Imagine a criminal with the 
noose about his neck hearing a whisper going about that a pardon 
had arrived. Agitation? I should say that there was occasion for it. 
Still, I didn’t like to see that pretty servant-maid frightened out of her 
wits. So I interposed once more. 

“ We merely want to know,” said I, mildly, “who the gentleman 
was to whom your mistress was married this morning, and with whom 
she went to Montreal?” 

“Who, sir? Why, sir—it was the chaplain, sir—of the Bobtails, 
sir—the Rev. Mr. Trenaman.,” 

“Tue captain!!!” cried Jack, with a strange voice that was 
somewhere between a shout and a sob. He turned tome. There was 
ecstasy on his face. His eyes were all aglow, and yet I could see in 
them the moisture of tears. He caught my hand in both of his. 

“Oh, Macrorie!” he faltered, “see here, old boy—it’s too much 
—Louie—all right—at last—too much, you know.” 

And the long and the short of it is, he nearly wrung my hand off. 

Then he turned to the servant-maid, and fumbling in his pockets 
drew out a handful of sovereigns— 

“See here!” he said, “ you glorious little thing! you princess of 
servant-maids! here’s something for a new bonnet, you know, or any 
thing else you fancy.” 

And he forced the sovereigns into her hand. 

Then he wrung my hand again. 

Then he rushed wildly out. 

He flung some more sovereigns at the astonished coachman, 

Then he sprang into the carriage, and I followed. 

“ Where shall I drive to, sir?” said the coachman. 

“To Colonel Berton’s!” roared Jack. 

“ Nonsense, Jack!” said I; “it’s too early.” 

“ Early—the devil! No it isn’t.—Drive on.” 

And away went the carriage. 

I prevailed on Jack to drop meat the corner of one of the streets, 
and, getting out, I went to my den, meditating on the astonishing events 
of the day. 

The conclusions which I then came to about Mrs. Finnimore, now 
Mrs. Trenaman, were verified fully by discoveries made afterward. 

She had been quick-sighted enough to see that Jack did not care 
for her, and had given him up. The chaplain was far more to her 
taste, As Jack came again to her, she could not resist the desire to 
pay him up. This was the reason why she led him on to an offer of 
matrimony, and named theday and place. Miss Phillips had paid him 
up in one way ; the widow chose another method, which was more in 
accordance with her own genius. All this time she had come to a 
full understanding with the chaplain, and the day which she had 
named to Jack was the very one on which her real marriage was to 
come off. I never could find out whether the chaplain knew about it 
or not. I rather think he did not. If he had known, he would have 
dropped a hint to Jack. He was such a confoundedly good-hearted 
sort of a fellow, that he would have interposed to prevent the success 
of the plan. As it was, it was carried out perfectly. 

After all, she wasn’t a bad little thing. She knew about Jack’s de- 


She 


sir. 
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votion to Louie, and thought that her little plot, while it gratified her | timidity than of dislike. 


own feelings, would not in any way interfere with ‘Jack’s happiness. 
And it didn’t. For, ever since then, Jack has never ceased to declare 


that the widow, as he still called her, was—a brick—a trump—a glo- | 


rious lot—and every other name that has ever been invented to ex- 
press whatever is noble, excellent, or admirable in human nature. 

The next morning Jack came bursting into my room. One look at 
him was enough. Jack was himself again. He poured forth a long, a 
vehement, and a very incoherent account of his proceedings. I can 
only give the general facts. 

He had driven at once to Colonel Berton’s. He had dashed into 
the house and asked for Louie. After a while Louie came down. He 
didn’t say a word to her, but caught her in his arms. She didn’t re- 
sist. Perhaps she had seen in his face, at one glance, that he was 
free. It was a long time before the absurd fellow could tell her what 
had happened. At length he managed to get it all out. He must 
have acted like a madman, but, as all lovers are more or less mad, his 
behavior may not have seemed very unnatural to Louie. The poor little 
girl had been moping ever since her last interview with Jack ; every 
day had made it worse for her; and Jack assured me that, if he 
hadn’t turned up at that particular hour on that particular day, she 
would have taken to her bed, and never risen from it again. But as 
it was Jack’s inveterate habit to doom to death all the ladies who had 
cherished a tender passion in his behalf, the assertion may not be ab- 
solutely true. Louie might possibly have rallied from the blow, and 
regained the joy and buoyancy of her old life; yet, however that 
may be, it was certainly best for her that things should have turned 
out just as they did. 

But I must now leave Jack, and get on to— 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—MY OWN AFFAIRS.—A DRIVE AND HOW IT 
CAME OFF.—VARYING MOODS.—THE EXCITED, THE GLOOMY, 
AND THE GENTLEMANLY.—STRAYINGS ABOUT MONTMOREN- 
CY.—REVISITING A MEMORABLE SCENE.—EFFECT OF SAID 
SCENE. — A MUTE APPEAL AND AN APPEAL IN WORDS.— 
RESULT OF THE APPEALS.—“WILL YOU TURN AWAY?"— 
GRAND RESULT.—CLIMAX. —FINALE.—A GENERAL UNDER- 
STANDING ALL ROUND, AND A UNIVERSAL EXPLANATION 
OF NUMEROUS PUZZLES. 


Aut this was very well. Of course. To a generous nature like 
mine, the happiness of a friend could not fail to extend itself. For I’m 
awfully sympathetic, you know. I don’t remember whether I’ve made 
that remark before or not, but in either case the fact remains. Yet, 
sympathetic or not, every fellow has his own affairs, you know, and, 
as a matter of course, these engage his chief attention. Now all 
my affairs circled around one centre, and that centre was—Marion ! 

I had seen her on the previous evening. I had made an engage- 
ment with her and Nora to go out with me for a drive on the following 
day, and we had arranged all about it. We were to drive to Montmo- 
rency Falls, a place which is the chief attraction among the environs 
of Quebec. I had not been there since that memorable day when I 
rode there with the doctor to find my bird flown. 

Accordingly on the next day, at the appointed hour, I drew up in 
front of O’Halloran’s and went in. The ladies were there, but Nora 
was half-reclining on a couch, and seemed rather miserable. She 
complained of a severe attack of neuralgia, and lamented that she 
could not go. Upon this I expressed my deepest regrets, and hoped 
that Miss O’Halloran would come. But Marion demurred, and said 
she wouldn’t leave Nora. Whereupon Nora urged her to go, and 
finally, after evident reluctance, Marion allowed herself to be per- 
suaded. 

It was with an inexpressible feeling of exultation that I drove off 
with her. At last we were alone together, and would be so for hours. 
The frigidity which had grown up within her during the last two 
months might possibly be relaxed now under the influence of this 
closer association. My heart beat fast. I talked rapidly about every 
thing. In my excitement I also drove rapidly at first, but finally I 
had sufficient sense to see that there was no need to shorten so pre- 
cious an interview by hurrying it through, and so I slackened our 
speed. 

As for Marion, she seemed as calm as I was agitated. Her de- 
meanor was a singular one. She was not exactly frigid or repellent. 
She was rather shy and reserved. 





It was rather the constraint of | 


Dislike? No. Nota bit of it. Whatever 
her feelings might be, she had no reason for dislike. Still she was 
cold—and her coldness began gradually to affect me in spite of my 
exultation, and to change my joy to a feeling of depression. 

After a few miles this depression had increased sufficiently to 
sober me down completely. I no longer rattled. I became grave, A 
feeling of despondency came over me. My spirits sank. There 
seemed no sympathy between us—no reciprocity of feeling. She had 
no cordiality of manner—no word, or look, or gesture, to give encour. 
agement. 

After a time my mood changed so under the influence of Marion’s 
depressing manner, that I fell into long fits of very ungallant silence 
—-silence, too, which she never attempted to break. Amid these fits 
of silence I tried to conjecture the cause of her very great coolness, 
and finally came to the very decision which I had often reached before, 
“ Yes,” I thought, “ she has discovered how I love her, and she does not 
care for me. She has gratitude, but she cannot feel love. So she 
wishes to repel me. She didn’t want to come with me, and only came 
because Nora urged her. She did not like to refuse, for fear of seem. 
ing unkind tome. At the same time, now that she is with me, she is 
trying to act in such a way as will effectually quell any unpleasant 
demonstrations of mine.” Thoughts like these reduced me to such a 
state of gloom that I found myself indulging in fits of silence that 
grew longer and longer. 

At last I roused myself. This sort of thing would never do. If 
nothing else could influence me; I felt that I ought to obey the ordi- 
nary instincts of a gentleman. I had invited her for a drive, and, be- 
cause she was constrained, that was no reason why I should be rude, 
So I rallied my failing faculties, and endeavored now not to secure 
enjoyment for myself, but rather to make the drive agreeable to my 
companion. 

This better mood lasted all the rest of the way, and the few miles 
of feverish excitement, which were followed by the few miles of sullen- 
ness, were finally succeeded by the ordinary cheerfulness of a travel. 
ling companion. The change was very much for the better. My 
feverish excitement had served to increase the constraint of Marion; 
and now, since it had passed away, she seemed more inclined to be 
agreeable. There were many things to attract and interest those who 
travelled merely for the pleasure of the thing, without any ulterior mo- 
tives. The long French villages, the huge chapels, the frequent crosses 
by the way-side, the smooth, level road, the cultivated fields, the 
overshadowing trees, the rich luxuriance of the vegetation, the radiant 
beauty of the scene all around, which was now clothed in the richest 
verdure of June, the habitants along the road—all these and a thou- 
sand other things sufficed to excite attention and elicit remarks. 
While I was impassioned, or eager, or vehement, Marion had held 
aloof; but now, while I was merely commonplace and conventional, 
she showed herself sufficiently companionable. And so our drive 
went on, and at last we reached our destination. 

If I were inclined to bore the reader, I might go into raptures over 
this seene—where the river, winding on amid wooded banks, and over 
rocky ledges, finally tumbles over a lofty precipice, and flings itself in 
foam into the St. Lawrence; where the dark cliffs rise, where the 
eddies twirl and twist, where the spray floats upward through the 
span of its rainbow arch. But at that moment this scene, glorious 
though it was, sank into insignificance in my estimation in comparison 
with Marion. I will take it for granted that the reader, like me, finds 
more interest in Marion than in Montmorency, and therefore will not 
inflict upon him any description of the scene. I refer him to Byron’s 
lines about Velino. They apply with equal force to Montmorency. 

Well. To resume. 

We wandered about Montmorency for an hour or more. We 
walked over the broad, flat ledges. We descended deep slopes. We 
climbed lofty rocks. I helped her over every impediment. I helped 
her down. I helped her up. She had to take my hand a hundred 
times in the course of that scramble. 

There was an informal and an unconventional character about 
such proceedings as these which did much toward thawing the crust 
of Marion’s reserve. She evidently enjoyed the situation—she enjoyed 
the falls—she enjoyed the rocky ledges—she enjoyed the scramble— 
she even went so far on one occasion as to show something like en- 
thusiasm. Nor did I, in the delight of that time, which I experienced 
to the most vivid degree, ever so far forget myself as to do the im- 
passioned in any shape or way. Whatever was to be-the final result, 
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{ had determined that this day should be a happy one, and, since 
Marion objected so strongly to the intense style, she should see noth- 
ing but what was simply friendly and companionable. 

But it was a hard struggle. To see her beautiful, animated face— 
her light, agile form—to feel her little hand—to hear the musical ca- 
dence of her unequalled voice, and yet to repress all undue emotion. 
By Jove! I tell you what it is, it isn’t every fellow who could have 
held out as long as I did. 

At last we had exhausted the falls, and we went back to the little 
inn where the horses were left. We had still over an hour, and I 
proposed a walk to the river-bank. To this Marion assented. 

We set out, and I led the way toward that very cottage where I 
had taken her on that memorable occasion when I first met her. I had 
no purpose in this, more than an irresistible desire to stand on that 
bank by her side, and, in company with her, to look over that river, 
and have the eyes of both of us simultaneously looking over the track 
of our perilous journey. And still, even with such a purpose as this, 
I resolved to discard all sentiment, and maintain only the friendly atti- 
tude. 

The cottage was not far away, and, in a short time, we entered the 
gate of the farm, and found ourselves approaching it. 

As we went on, a sudden change came over Marion. 

Up to the time of our entering the gate she had still maintained 
the geniality of manner and the lightness of tone which had sprung 
up during our wanderings about the fulls. But here, as we came 
within sight of the cottage, I saw her give a sudden start. Then she 
stopped and looked all around. Then she gave a sudden look at me— 
a deep, solemn, earnest look, in which her dark, lustrous eyes fastened 
themselves on mine for a moment, as though they would read my very 
soul, 

And at that look every particle of my commonplace tone, and 
every particle of my resolution vanished, and passed away utterly. 

The next instant her eyes fell. We had both stopped, and now 
stood facing one another. 

“Pardon me,” said I, in deep agitation. 
terest you. But, if you wish it, we may go back. 
or shall we go on?” 

“ As you please,” said she, in a low voice. 

We went on. 

We did not stop at the cottage. We passed by it, walking in si- 
lence onward toward the river-bank. We reached it at last, and stood 
there side by side, looking out upon the river. 

We were at the top of a bank which descended steeply for a great 
distance. It was almost a cliff, only it was not rock, but sandy soil, 
dotted here and there with patches of grass and clumps of trees. Far 
below us was the river, whose broad bosom lay spread out for miles, 
dotted with the white sails of passing vessels. 
stood was a slight promontory, and commanded a larger and more ex- 
tended view than common. On the left and below us was the Ile 
d@Orleans, while far away up the river Cape Diamond jutted forth, 
erowned by its citadel, and, clustering around it, we saw the glisten- 
img tin roofs and tapering spires of Quebec. But at that moment 
itwag, neither the beauty nor the grandeur of this wonderful scene 
that attracted my gaze, but rather the river itself. My eyes fastened 
themselves on that broad expanse of deep and dark-blue water, and 
wandering from the beach beneath, up the river, to the shore opposite 
Quebec—many a mile away—in that moment all the events of our 
memorable journey came back before me, distinctly and vividly. I 
stood silent. Marion, too, was silent, as though she also had the same 
thoughts as those which filled me. Thus we both stood in silence, 
and for a long time our eyes rested upon the mighty river which now 
tolled its vast flood beneath us, no longer ice-bound, but full and free, 
the pathway for mighty navies, and the thoroughfare of nations. 

Now I was able to grasp the full and complete reality of our fear- 
ful adventure. We had wandered from the opposite shore far up near 
Point Levi, toiling over treacherous ice, which, even as we walked, 
had moved onward toward the sea, and had thus borne us down for 
miles till we attained the shore at this place. Looking at the 
tiver, I could trace the pathway which we had taken, and could fix 
the locality of every one of those events which had marked that 
terrible journey—where the horse ran—where the sleigh floated— 
where I had drawn it to the ice—where the ice-ridge rose—where we 
had clambered over—where Marion fell—till finally beside this shore 
I could see the place where that open channel ran, near which she had 


“T thought it might in- 
Shall we go back, 


The place where we: 





fallen for the last time, when I had raised her in my arms and borne 
her back to life. And there, too, below us, was the steep bank up 
which I had borne her—how I knew not, but in some way or other 
most certainly—till I found refuge for her in the hospitable cottage. 
At this last I looked with the strongest emotion. What strength 
must have been mine! what a frenzied, frantic effort I must have put 
forth! what a madness of resolve must have nerved my limbs to have 
carried her up such a place as that! In comparison with this last su- 
preme effort all the rest of that journey seemed weak and common- 
place. 

Rousing myself at last from the profound abstraction into which I 
had fallen, I turned and looked at my companion. 

She was standing close beside me ; her hands hung in front of her, 
closed over one another; her head was slightly bent forward; her 
eyes were opened wide, and fixed steadfastly upon the river at the 
line which we might have traversed ; and there was in her face such 
rapt attention, such deep and all-absorbed meditation, that I saw her 
interest in this scene was equal to mine. But there was more than in- 
terest. There was that in her face which showed that the incidents 
of that journey were now passing before her mind ; her face even now 
assumed that old expression which it had borne when first I saw her 
—it was white, horror-stricken, and full of fear—the face that had 
fixed itself on my memory after that day of days—the face of my 
Lady of the Ice. 

She did not know that I was looking at her, and devouring her 
with my gaze. Her eyes wandered over the water and toward the 
shore. I heard her quick breathing, and saw a sudden shudder pass 
through her, and her hands clutch one another more tightly in a ner- 
vous clasp, as she came to that place where she had fallen last. She 
looked at that spot on the dark water for a long time, and in visible 
agitation. What had taken place after she had fallen she well knew, 
for I had told it all on my first visit to her house, but it was only from 
my account that she knew it. Yet here were the visible illustrations 
of my story—the dark river, the high, precipitous bank. In all these, 
as in all around, she could see what I had done for her. 

Suddenly, with a start, she raised her head, and, turning, looked 
full upon me. It was a wild, eager, wistful, questioning look—her 


large, lustrous eyes thrilled me through with their old power; I saw 
in her face something that set my heart throbbing with feverish mad- 
It was a mute appeal—a face turned toward me as though to 
find out by that one eager, piercing, penetrating glance, something 


ness. 


that she longed to know. At the same time there was visible in her 
face the sign of another feeling contending with this—that same con- 
straint, and shy apprehension, and timidity, which had so long marked 
her manner toward me. 

And now, in that moment, as her face thus revealed itself, and as 
this glance thrilled through me, there flashed upon my mind in a mo- 
ment the meaning of it all. There was but an instant in which she 
thus looked at me—the next instant a flush passed over her face, and 
her eyes fell, but that very instant I snatched her hand in both of 
mine and held it. 

She did not withdraw it. She raised her eyes again, and again 
their strange questioning thrilled through me. 

“ Marion,” said I, and I drew her toward me. 
ward. I felt her hand tremble in mine. 

“ Marion,” said I—lingering fondly on the name by which I now 
called her for the first time—“ if I ask you to be mine—will you turn 


Her head fell for- 


away?” 

She did not turn away. 

She raised her face again for a moment, and again for a moment 
the thrilling glance flashed from her deep, dark eyes, and a faint 
smile of heavenly sweetness beamed across the glory of her solemn 


face. 


There! 

I let the curtain drop. 

I’m not good at describing love-scenes, and all that sort of thing, 
you know. 

What’s more, I don’t want to be either good or great at that. 

For, if a fellow feels like a fool, you know, when he’s talking 
spooney, how much more like a fool must he feel when he sits down 
and deliberately writes spooney! You musn’t expect that sort of 
thing from me at any rate—not from Macrorie. I can feel as much 
as any fellow, but that’s no reason why I should write it all out. 
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Another point. 

I’m very well aware that, in the story of my love, I’ve gone full 
and fair against the practice of the novelist. For instance, now, no 
novelist would take a hero and make him fall in love with a girl, no 
matter how deucedly pretty she might be, who had been in love with 
another fellow, and tried to run off with him. Of course not. 
Now, you see, my dear fellow, all I've got to say is this, that 

I’m an historian, an autobiographer, or any thing 
I’ve no imagination whatever. I rely on facts. I 


well. 
I'm not a novelist. 
else you choose. 
can’t distort them. 
no matter what the taste or fashion of the day might be. 

There’s a lot of miserable, carping sneaks about, whose business 
it is to find fault with every thing, and it just occurs to me that some 
of this lot may take it into their heads—notwithstanding the facts, 
mind you—may take it into their heads, I say, to make the objection 
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| reproached her with being the cause of his ruin. This reproach stung 
| her, and filled her with remorse. It was not so much love as the des. 
So at 


| peration of self-reproach which had led to her foolish consent. 
| the appointed time she was at the place; but instead of Jack—there 
was quite another person. 

Of course, I did not get all the above from her at that time. Some 
| of it she told; but the rest came out long afterward. Long after. 
ward I learned from her own dear lips how her feelings changed tow. 
ard me, especially on that night when I saved her and brought her 
home. Jack became first an object of contempt, then of indifference, 
Then she feared that I would despise her, and tried to hold aloof, 
Despise her ! Yt! 

All this, and a thousand other things, came out afterward, in the 
days of our closer association, when all was explained, and Marion 
had no more secrets to keep from me, and I had none from her, 


that it is unnatural, when a girl has already been so madly in love, for | 


another fellow to win her affections in so short a time. Such fellows 
are beneath notice, of course; but, for the benefit of the world at 


large, and humanity in general, I beg leave to suggest a few important 


points which serve to account for the above-mentioned change of affec- 


tion, and all that sort of thing: 

I, The mutability of humanity. 

II. The crushing effects of outrage and neglect on the strongest 
love. 

III, My own overwhelming claims. 

IV. The daily spectacle of my love and devotion. 

V. My personal beauty. 

VI. The uniform of the Bobtails. 

The above, I think, will suffice. 


The drive back was very different from the drive down. 
way I heard from Marion’s own lips a full explanation of many of 
those things which had been puzzling me for the last two months. She 
explained all about the crossing of the river, though not without some 
hesitation, for it was connected with her infatuation about Jack. Still, 
she had got over that utterly, and, as I knew all about it, and as she 
had nothing but indifference toward him, I was able to get an explana- 
tion from her without much difficulty. 


It seems, then, that O’ Halloran had forbidden Marion to see Jack, | 
She had 


but she was infatuated about him, and anxious to see him. 
met him several times at the house of a friend at Point Levi, and a 
few days before that eventful journey O'Halloran had gone to Montreal. 
At the same time Jack had written her, telling her that he would 
be over there. So she took advantage of her father’s absence to go 
over on a visit, hoping also to meet with Jack. But Jack was not 
there. She stayed as long as she dared, and finally had to return so 
as to be home before her father got back. This was the day of the 
storm. She had much difficulty in finding a driver, but at length suc- 
ceeded by means of a heavy bribe. Then followed her momentous 


meeting with me. Her departure from the cottage so abruptly was 


owing to her intense desire to get home before her father should ar- | 


rive. This she suceceded in doing. She felt deeply grateful to me, 
but did not dare to take any steps to show gratitude, for fear her fa- 
ther would hear of her journey to Point Levi. Nora knew about it, 
and kept her secret from O'Halloran most faithfully. Then came my 
arrival upon the scene. She recognized me at once, and as soon as I 
told my story Nora recognized me, too, as Marion’s mysterious de- 
liverer. 

They held counsel together after leaving the room, and, seeing 0’ Hal- 
loran’s fancy for me, they thought I might often come again. 
saw, too, that I had noticed their agitation, but had not recognized 
Marion. They judged that I would suspect them, and so Nora volun- 
teered to personate the lady so as to save Marion from that outburst 


of indignation which was sure to fall on her if her father knew of her | 


disobedience. This, then, was the cause of Nora’s assumption of a 
false part. She had told some plausible story to O'Halloran which 
satisfied him and saved Marion ; but her peculiar frank and open na- 
ture made her incapable of maintaining her part, and also led to my 
absurd proposal to her, and its consequences, 

Meanwhile Marion had her troubles. She had not seen Jack, but 
on her return got his frantic letter, proposing an elopement, and 
threatening to blow his brains out. She answered this as we have 
seen. After this, she heard all about Jack’s love-affairs, and wrote to 
him on the subject. He answered by another proposal to elope, and 


On the 





They | 





CHAPTER XXXVIII.—GRAND CONCLUSION.—WEDDING-RINGS AND 
BALL-RINGS.—ST. MALACHI’S.—OLD FLETCHER IN HIS GLORY, 
NO HUMBUG THIS TIME.—MESSAGES SENT EVERYWHERE— 
ALL THE TOWN AGOG.—QUEBEC ON THE RAMPAGE.—ST. MAL- 
ACHI’S CRAMMED.—GALLERIES CROWDED.—WHITE FAVORS 
EVERYWHERE.—THE WIDOW HAPPY WITH THE CHAPLAIN.— 
THE DOUBLE WEDDING.—FIRST COUPLE—/JACK AND LOUIE! 
—SECOND DITTO—MACRORIE AND MARION.—COLONEL BER- 
TON AND O'HALLORAN GIVING AWAY THE BRIDES.—STRANGE 
ASSOCIATION OF THE BRITISH OFFICER AND THE FENIAN.— 
JACK AND MACRORIE, LOUIE AND MARION. — BRIDES AND 
BRIDEGROOMS.—EPITHALAMIUM.—WEDDING IN HIGH LIFE— 
SIX OFFICIATING CLERGYMEN.—ALL THE ELITE OF QUEBEC 
TAKE PART.—ALL THE CLERGY, ALL THE MILITARY, AND 
EVERYBODY WHO AMOUNTS TO ANY THING.—THE BAND OF 
THE BOBTAILS DISCOURSING SWEET MUSIC, AND ALL THAT 
SORT OF THING, YOU KNOW. 


On reading over the above heading, I find it so very comprehensive 
that it leaves nothing more for me to say. I will therefore make my 


| bow, and retire from the scene, with my warmest congratulations to 


the reader at reaching 
THE END. 





THE THREE BROTHERS. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT, AUTHOR OF “ THE CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD,” 
“THE BROWNINGS,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XLITII.—WHAT IT COSTS TO HAVE ONE’S WAY. 


Space forbids the historian to attempt any description of the diffi- 
culties which Mary had to encounter in her benevolent undertaking. 
By Frank’s urgent desire—for his courage had altogether failed him 
—nothing was said on the subject till he was gone; and the conse 


| quence was a very uncomfortable day, in which even Mrs. Renton per- 


ceived that there was something more going on than was revealed to 
her. “ What are you always talking to Frank about?” she said, pet 
tishly. “I never turn my head but I find you whispering or telegraph- 
ing, or something. If there is any thing I ought to know, let me 
know it.” 

“ Wait a little—only wait a little, dear godmamma,” Mary an- 
swered, pleading; and then, when the hero was gone, the tale was 
told. 

“ Going to India—going to be married!” said Mrs, Renton, in her 
bewilderment ; but why should he go to India if he marries? Of 
course he will be provided for if he makes up his mind to that. Or 
why should he marry if he goes to India ?—one thing is bad enough. 
Is he out of his senses? Fifty thousand pounds will give them, at 
least, two thousand a year.” 

“ But, godmamma, you are making a mistake,” said Mary. “ It is 
not Miss Rich Frank is going to marry. It is a young lady—whom he 
met at Richmont.” 


“ Not Miss Rich!” said Mrs. Renton. The boy 


“ Another girl ! 


| must be mad to go on making acquaintance with such people. And 


how much has she ?”” the mother added, with plaintive submission to 
a hard fate, folding her patient hands. 
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Mary, thus driven to the last admission of all, grew quite pale, but 
“Oh, godmamma,” she cried, 





made a brave stand for her client. 
“you must not be hard upon.him. He is so young; and isn’t it bet- 
ter he should marry her because he loves her than because she is 
rich? She has not a penny, he says.” 

When this awful revelation was made, Mrs. Renton was excited to 
the length of positive passion. Words failed her at first. Her eves, 
though they were worn-out eyes, retaining little lustre, flashed fire ; 
her faded cheeks grew red. 


indignation. It was Mary who received the first brunt of the on- 


saught, for encouraging a foolish boy in such nonsense, and for taking | 


This | 


it upon her to defend him against all who wished him well. 
was the large formula which his mother adopted. You would have 
thought it was Mary who had inspired him with’ this mad fancy, 
pat it in his head, encouraged him in it, urged him to commit and 
compromise himself in the face of the strenuous, steady, invariable 
opposition of “all who wished him well. The poor lady made her- 
self quite ill with indignation, and had to be taken to bed, and 
comforted with more tonics and arrowroot than ever. She lay there 
moaning all the evening, refusing to allow poor Mary to read to her, 
or to perform any of her usual ministrations. 
Frank had left his boat, having himse!f returned to Royalborough by 


the railroad, and thus afforded Mary the opportunity of getting easily | 
across the river, and running all the way to the cottage to be com- | 


forted by her mother for half an hour before returning to her charge, 
I don’t know what would have become of her. Mrs. Westbury did not 
look the sort of woman to seek comfort from to the general public, 


but she was Mary’s mother, which makes all the difference, and she 


had never got over her compunction about her nephews. This trial 
they were all going through was her doing, and though she sympa- 
thized much more with her 
present case, she was not without a certain pity for the boy. 


sister-in-law than with 
“ Te 


must be mad,” she said; “‘ but if it can’t be put a stop to, it must be 
put up with; and your aunt will have got a little used to it by to- 


morrow.” 
wondering comparison in her own mind between ihe people who could 


do rash things and have their will, and those who had “to put up | 
with ” every thing that might chance to come in their way, and never | 


had it in their power to please themselves. She was a very good girl, 


full of womanly kindness and charity; but it is not to be supposed | 


that close attendance upon a weariful invalid like her aunt, not ill 
enough to move any depth of sympathy, but requiring perpetual petits 
wins, and endless consideration in every detail of life, was a kind of 
existence to be chosen by a lively girl of twenty. Poor Mary was the 
seape-goat and ransom for the sins of her family. The three “ Renton 
boys” were all going away on their own courses, comforting them- 
selves about their mother—when they thought of her at all—by the 
reflection that Mary was with her. They could go away, but Mary 
could not budge. It was rather hard, when you came to think of it. 
And that Frank, not three months older than herself, should marry and 
set out in life, and go blithely off to all the novelty and all the bright- 
ness, and no one have any power to stop him; while she stayed at 
home, making excuses for him, and doing duty for all three. Mary 
was a comfortable kind of young woman,and went into no hysterics 
over her fate; neither did she rave to herself about the awful blank 
of routine and the want of excitement in her life. But she did feel 


alittle envy of Frank, and pity for herself, as she glided across the | 


silvery river in the summer twilight. Doing must be a pleasanter 
thing than “putting up with,” even to the most philosophical of 
minds, 

And next day Mrs. Renton had got a little used to it. She exerted 
herself to the unusual extent of writing Frank a letter, conjuring him 
by all his gods to repent ere it was too late, and to return to the paths 
of common-sense and discretion; and when she had done this, she 
called Mary to her, and asked a hundred questions about “ the girl.” 
“Her mother was one of Laurie’s great friends,” Mary said, trying to 
make the best of it. 

“All the doubtful people one knows of seem to be Laurie’s 
friends,” said his mother, pathetically. And thus the crisis was over 
at Renton, for the moment at least. 

At Richmont, however, affairs took a much more serious turn when 
the whole truth was known. Nelly’s intimation that Frank was going 
to India had not very much affected that sanguine household. “It 
will bring things to a point,” Mrs. Rich had said toher husband. “ He 


She was inarticulate in her rage and 


If it had not been that | 


Frank in the | 


Thus comforted, Mary went back, not without a little | 
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| has done it in some little spirit of independence, not to be obliged te 
his wife, you know; but if he comes to an understanding with Nelly, 
we'll make him exchange again.” 

“Ah! if he comes to an understanding with Nelly. Butshe shall 
said the father. “No young fellow 
I'd have done with him 


j 


never go to India with him,” 
shall blow hot and cold with my daughter. 
at once.” 

“Nonsense! It has been some little tiff between them,” said the 
more genial woman. And even Nelly got by degrees to believe that 
it was not yet finally over. But when the whole truth was whispered 
at Richmont—as it soon was by one of the officers who had learned 
the fact, no one knew how—the family in general became frantic. 
Nelly kept her temper outwardly at least, and held her tongue, having 
some regard for her own dignity; but the father and mother were 
wild with rage. People whom they had patronized so liberally—a 
woman to whom they had just given such a commission! When this 
thought occurred to them, they exchanged glances. Next day, with- 
out saying a word to any one, Mr. and Mrs. Rich went up to town. 
They bore no external signs of passion to the ordinary eye, but in 
their hearts were breathing fire and flame against every Renton, every 
Severn, every creature even distantly connected with either. There 
was very little conversation between the two indignant parents as 
they made their way solemnly to Fitzroy Square. A certain judicial 
silence, and stern restraint of all the lighter manifestations of feeling, 
alone marked the importance of their mission. They were shown up 
to Mrs. Severn’s studio by their own request, having peremptorily re- 
fused any such half-way ground as the drawing-room, as if they had 
come to treat with their equals. The workshop of the woman who 
was, as it were, in their employment, working to their order, was the 
more apprepriate place. 

They found the padrona standing at her work with looks very dif- 
ferent from her usual aspect. Something spiritless and worn was 
in the very attitude of her arm, in the fal! of her gown, and dressing 
of her hair. It was not that she was less neat, less carefully dressed, 
less busy. 
unusual despondency communicated itself to every detail about her 
She had no heart for Cinderella—-the little loving figure triumphing in 
its new life—the sour, elder women standing by who were grudging—— 
The child's happiness, or her triumph, or 


But the woman was in such unity with herself, that her 


what were they grudging ? 
the loss of her? She had not even heart enough to rouse her to the 
heights of artist-passion, and to work in her own heart into the pie- 
ture, as doubiless she would yet do, some time when all was over. 
She stood, with her sketches hung round the walls, and the whole 
room full of this commission of her rich patron’s—the commission 
which made her living quite secure and above the reach of chance, 
and her mind easy for the year—but list!ess, spiritless, mechanical— 
her heart gone out of her life. 

Mrs. Severn was so much preoccupied that she did not even notice, 
what at another time she would have heen so ready to notice—the 
changed tone of the Riches as they came in. Luckily for her own 
comfort she had never heard that there was “any thing between” 
Nelly Rich and Frank Renton. Such a reason for having nothing to 
say to him would have been very welcome to the padrona. But she 
could not refuse to have any thing to say to him without breaking her 
child’s heart; and, accordingly, what did it matter? It was to Alice, 
Therefore, she received very much 
as a matter of course Mrs. Rich’s pretended congratulations. “ We 
hear that great things have been happening with you,” she said. “I 
am sure I had no idea when Alice was at Richmont, that she was such 
an advanced young lady. I suppose it was going on then, though we 
knew nothing about it.” 

“T don’t know,” said the padrona. 
It is not a pleasant subject tome; but I don’t suppose it 


not to him, that she had yielded. 


“TI cannot give you any in- 
formation. 
was going on then.” . 

“ Not a pleasant subject!” cried Mrs. Rich, with not unjustifiable 
virulence. “Oh, my dear Mrs. Severn, you must not tell me that. We 
all know what a mother feels when she has succeeded in securing a 
charming parti like Mr. Frank Benton for her favorite child.” 

“Ts he so?" said the padrona. “Indeed, I should not have 
thought it. But I am not in charity with Mr. Frank Renton. I wish 
we had never seen him. I am like Cinderella’s sisters,” she said, with 
an attempt ata smile. “I am spiteful;” and there was something in 
the droop and languor of her aspect which began to melt the hearts 


of the avengers. She looked so unlike herself. 
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“ Nay, nay,” said Mrs. Severn’s patron. “Of course it is a fine 
thing for you to have your daughter settled so soon. And a fine 
thing for her too—a girl without any fortune. Not many men, I can 
tell you, would have been so rash.” 

“Then I wish Mr. Frank Renton had not been so rash,” cried the 
padrona, with rising spirit. “I should have thanked him on my knees 
had he kept away from this house. I cannot see any good in it. For- 
give me! I have no right to trouble you with my vexations. I will 
show you my sketches, which are more to the purpose.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Rich, with hesitation. “It was principally about 
them—we came to speak.” 

The padrona, in her: unsuspiciousness, became half-apologetic. 
“T should have written to ask you to come and see them,” she said; 
“but this business has put every thing else out of my mind ;” and she 
began to collect her drawings in their different stages, and to rouse 
herself up, and show her work, as became her. The avengers, mean- 
while, looked at each other, recruiting their failing courage from each 
other’s eyes. 

“Pray don’t give yourself any trouble,” said Mr. Rich. “The 
fact is, Mrs. Severn—I am very sorry—my wife and I have been 
talking things over, and she—I—mean we—are not quite sure— 
What I would say is, that if you could make a better bargain with 
any one—a dealer, perhaps, or any of your private friends—for these 
pictures—why, you know I would not stand in your way.” 

“A better bargain!” said the padrona, in amaze, not perceiving 
in the least what he meant; “ but I never should dream of a better 
bargain. I am painting the pictures for you.” 

“Yes; I know there was some understanding of that kind,” said 
the uneasy millionnaire. ‘“Some sort of arrangement was proposed 
—but, you know, circumstances alter cases. I—I don’t see—and 
neither does my wife—that we can go on with that arrangement 
now.” 

The padrona had been standing by her great portfolio, taking some 
drawings out of it. She stood there still, motionless, as if she were 
paralyzed. Every tinge of color left her face; her eyes gazed out at 
them for one moment blankly, with a sudden pang which made itself 
somehow dimly apparent, though she did not say a word. It wasa 
cruel blow to her. For a moment she could not speak, or even move, 
in the extremity of her astonishment. Before the echo of these ex- 
traordinary words had died in her ear, Mrs. Severn’s rapid mind had 
run over ina moment all there would be to do in the dreadful year 
which was coming—Alice’s outfit, and the marriage which was such 
pain to think of, but which, nevertheless, must be planned and pro- 
vided for, so that her child should have all due honor. As she stood 
and gazed at the two faces which were looking at her, it was all she 
could do to keep down two bitter tears that came to her eyes. 

“] thought it was more than an arrangement,” she said ; “ perhaps 
because it was of more importance to me than it was to you. I 
thought it was a bargain. The price was settled, you know, and 
every thing.” 

“ Yes, oh, yes,” said both together. “I know there was a great 
deal said.” “Mr. Rich was in a buying-humor that day,” said the wife. 
“But circumstances alter cases,” said the husband. They had done 
their work more completely than they meant to do it; but yet they 
were not going to give in. 

Mrs. Severn bowed her head. She could not speak. It was the 
cruelest aggravation of all her other troubles, “If that is the case,” 
she said, after a long pause, “ of course, I must arrange otherwise ;” 
and then came to a dead stop, turning over the drawings unconsciously 
with her agitated hands. 

“Oh, you will find no difficulty about it,” said Mr. Rich, rubbing 
his hands; “ you are so well known. There is Lambert will take as 
many of your pictures as you can give him, and there is that man in 
Manchester—” 

“ Thanks,” said the padrona, “TI shall find a purchaser, I hope.” 
And then there was a dead silence ; and the two avengers felt inclined 
to drop through the floor and hide themselves. They were not cruel. 
They had taken no thought of what they were doing, and, when they 
perceived the reality of it, could have bitten out their tongues for say- 
ing such words. And yet, what were they to do? They could not 
unsay what they had that moment said. 

As for Mrs. Severn, she was too much occupied with her own 
thoughts to exert herself to set at their ease the dealers of so cruel a 


blow. But yet, after a while, the instinct of courtesy, which is so | 





strong in some natures, came to the surface. Those two tears which 
had wanted to come had been reabsorbed somehow, and she gave her. 
self a little shake, and, with a curious smile about her mouth, went 
forward to the two embarrassed, uncomfortable people. “ Perhaps 
you will look at the picture all the same, and tell me if you like it,» 
she said. And then the startled pair, feeling very small and very 
angry with her for her magnanimity, made a few steps forward, hud. 
dled together for mutual support, and gazed in grave silence at Cin. 
derella. She set it in the best light for them, and showed them how 
much was complete, and how much was still todo. The arrow they 
had sent at her was still sticking, quivering, in her heart. And she 
had not time to pluck it out; but she had time to be very civil, ang 
smile upon the discomfited pair. Perhaps she overdid it just a little; 
but to such a brave spirit, confronting all the world, as it were, and 
standing alone in the fight, it is difficult to keep a certain glimmer of 
contempt out of the lofty forgiveness which it awards to its enemies, 
There was a touch of scorn in the padrona’s smile. But, when Mr. 
and Mrs. Rich had crept down-stairs to their carriage, it is impossible 
to describe the state of downfall in which they found themselves, 
“She did not feel it a bit,” said Mrs. Rich, trying to console herself. 
“‘ And she has many friends among the dealers,” said the millionnaire, 
a little ruefully. “I shouldn’t wonder if some fool gave a hundred or 
two more for the series—and my idea!” he added, with a certain in- 
dignation. And they went home very uncomfortable. He might be 
free to withdraw from his bargain, according to the letter of the law; 
but he could not charge his fee-rent for the idea, having rejected the 
pictures in which it was to be carried out. 

When she had seen them safely out, the padrona dropped softly 
into her big chair, and hid her face in her hands. Alice’s outfit, and 
the wedding, and all the year’s expenses, which she had thought safely 
provided for, and her little triumph in being free of the dealers for 
once! It was not such a moving spectacle, perhaps, as if she had 
been a young girl weeping for her lover. But those two tears that 
forced themselves out, womanish, against her clasped hands, what con- 
centrated pain was in them! They were more bitter than manys 
summer-torrent out of younger eyes. And then she sprang to her 
feet, and snatched at her palette, and went to work with flaming 
cheeks-and a headache, and all her old fire in her eyes. -She had been 
listless enough before, but she was not listless now. 

When Nelly Rich, however, heard of this wonderful proceeding, 
their grand house became too hot to hold the unhappy pair. “ With- 
draw your commission! for what reason, in Heaven’s name?” cried 
Nelly, blazing at them in thunder and lightning. The girl was half 
crazy with shame and disgust. She brought her father almost to his 
knees before the day was over, and flew to London, post-haste, by her- 
self, in spite of everybody's remonstrances, to make up the matter 
“ Papa had gone out of his senses, I suppose,” she said, dissembling 
her fury, to Mrs. Severn. ‘“ Padrona mia, for the sake of old times, 
you will not mind? He is so sorry! They were both mad, I sup- 
pose.” If Mrs. Severn had followed her first impulse, she would have 
held by the dealers, who were not liable to such madness ; but she was 
her children’s mother, and had the bread and butter to think of, and 
was not able to afford such luxuries as revenge or pride. So that no- 
body was the worse for the patron's ill-temper, except himself; and 
two people were the better—to wit, Nelly and Cinderella, the latter 
of whom had been undoubtedly languishing under the weight of Mrs. 
Severn’s heavy heart, until this violent pinch of apparent evil fortune 
came to sting her into life. 

As for Nelly, setting her foot into the studio did her good. The 
smell of the pigments, and the sight of the rubbish about, all the 
sketches, and unused bits of canvas, and bursting portfolios, were 
balm to the impetuous but not ungenerous girl. “I don’t want to see 
Alice,” she said; “it was sly of her not to tell me: No, I don’t want 
to see her; but she is very happy, I suppose,” and it was not possible 
that this could be said without a certaim bitterness, considering all 
that had come and gone. 

“ Nelly, dear, don’t speak of it,” said the padrona, who was igno- 
rant of all the complications ; and she went and gave the little messen- 
ger of consolation a kiss, and suffered herself to shed a tear or two out 
of her full heart. “I thought it would have killed me at first,” she 
said, going back to her work with trembling hands, And the hand that 
shook so made a dreadful business of Cinderella’s white dress, and then 
the mother put away her tools, and sat down and cried. . Nelly had beet 
poor Severn’s pupil in the old, old days, and the sight of her brought 
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nothing but softening thoughts to the padrona’s mind; and the foun- 
tain was opened that she kept so bravely shut. As for Nelly herself, 
every moment in that room was good for her. She cried, too, and 
washed all her bitterness away in those tears, and turned Frank Ren- 
ton and all his, misdoings courageously out of her imagination. I 
doubt whether he had ever got so far as her heart. 

“T only want you to tell me one thing,” she said, somewhat fierce- 
ly, to Alice, who came in, all unconscious, long after the tears were 
dried, glad and wondering. “Was it going on when you were at 
Richmont ?” 

“Tt ?—what ?” said simple Alice, and then the child’s ready blush 
came over all her face. “Oh, no, no! It never came on at all; it 
came into our minds in a moment, when we knew he was going 
away.” 

And Nelly Rich was so magnanimous as to kiss Alice too. 

“Tell him I did it—and that I bear no malice,” she said, with a 
laugh, and went home again, a confusing sudden apparition, with Miss 
Hadley, who saw her safely to the railway station, and made the story 
still more plain to her. The governess thought it strange of Mrs. 
Rich to permit her daughter to run about alone in this way, but 
reflected that it might be one of the strange customs of “ those sort 
of people,” and did her duty by the young lady, putting her under the 
care of the guard, and keeping an eye on the carriage till the train 
started. The journey might be slightly indecorous, but it did really 
more good than any tonic in the world... 

And so it came about that in September Frank Renton sailed from 
Southampton to join his regiment, with his young wife—the only one 
of the brothers who made any thing like a practical conclusion to the 
little romance of their beginning. Though he had hesitated for some 
time as to whether he should follow interest or inclination, Frank was 
not the sort of man, when his choice was made, to care very much 
what he might tread upon in his way. He would have given no one 
pain willingly ; but to have his way was the most important matter, 
and he had it accordingly. They were a couple of babies to set forth 
thus together, to face the world—one-and-twenty and sixteen! but 
their very youth kept them from any consciousness of the gravity of 
the undertaking. They went forth with the daring ignorance of two 
children, hand in hand. There were several hearts that ached over 
the parting, and one that almost broke in the effort. And the bride 
shed a few soft tears, and the bridegroom kissed his hand to the peo- 
ple who stayed behind; and thus the last of the three Rentons carried 
out his father’s will, and launched himself upon the world. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





A SUMMER AMONG FRENCH PEASANTS. 


HE summer days, that came even before they were expected, 
caused a good deal of consultation among our little band of 
American artists in Paris. Some were hurrying off to Brittany, 
some to Normandy, some to Switzerland. I hoped to go with Mr. 
and Mrs. C—— to Brittany, but they received a sudden summons 
home. The prospect of going in search of the picturesque, and en- 
joying it, without a companion, did not charm me, but would have 
been my fate, had I not just then fortunately made a new acquaint- 
ance, a young American art-student of my own sex, who, like myself, 
wanted to get out of Paris for summer studies. 

I found her a very congenial person, and, after talking over the 
various places recommended, we selected a pleasant day, and began 
to look for the picturesque. Our search prolonged itself into several 
excursions, and it became a wonder to us what our good friends had 
seen in the places they had recommended. Some had good hotels, 
some pleasant drives, some elegant new villas. Lovely and romantic 
they might be to a poet’s eye, but not to a painter’s. Especially do I 
remember how tired we were one hot day after searching over Ram- 
bouillet for the beauty that a gay lady-friend had promised us there. 
There was a military garrison and plenty of gallant officers, no doubt; 
but we found a stiff English garden surrounding the old chateau, and 
a flat and uninteresting country, a dull little town, too large for a vil- 
lage and too small for any thing else, and not a picturesque building 
Within its limits. We decided to take none but an artist’s reecommen- 
dation thereafter. 

Mr. B——., an artist who had the year before spent a few weeks at 





a little village some thirty miles from Paris, spoke of it to me as a 
charming place, little known to the majority of artists. The peasants, 
he said, were not yet demoralized by francs, and would, consequently, 
gladly sit for sous. Going over to see Miss Stephens, I found she had 
already the same address from an artist-friend: ‘ Courances, prés 
Milly, Seine-et-Oise.” 

“ Let us try it,” said I. “Can you go to-morrow ?” 

We arranged to meet at the railway-station at seven A. M. 
village being ten miles from the railway, it takes a day to visit it. 

.I was first at the depot, but had not long to wait before the tall, 
graceful figure of my new friend appeared at the door. We were 
soon en route, full of hope, and eagerly planning our summer’s work. 
After an hour or so, we arrived at Melun, where we were to find the 
omnibus for Courances. A shabby diligence was pointed out to us as 
the vebicle running to the town, in which we found ourselves the only 
passengers, privileged to be jolted and shaken up without the benefit 
of springs. ; 

We passed through several villages, and at each one we wondered 
if it were our destination. A few whitened stone or stuccoed houses, 
with grape-vines growing against them, the streets bordered by gray- 
ish-white walls, on the tops of which grew golden moss—each village 
like the last. In each was the little tavern, neither pretty nor in any 
way inviting. We could see, through the windows of its principal 
room, the long tables, at which, now and then, groups of blue-bloused 
men sat, drinking the light wine of the country, and discussing the 
petty events of the day. 

If Courances is another such a town, we shall have lost another 
day in searching, we said, as, driving ovt of one of these villages, the 
driver looked in at the window which partitioned his seat from the body 
of the diligence, and, speaking very loud, so that the foreign ladies 
should understand him, he pointed forward with his whip, and in- 
formed us that the next town was Courances. 

We looked out on either side, but the scenery was totally uninter- 
esting. Fields of grain spotted a low country, gentle elevations were 
seen on the horizon, but neither hills, groves, water, nor cliffs, were in 
view. At last the road took a bend, and descended to a lower plane. 
There was a wood, and the tower of a twelfth-century church, before 
us, and, turning a sharp corner, we entered a large place, built around 
with houses of a similar character to those we had passed, but larger 
and better, with more grape-vines and settles in front of the houses, 
here and there. There was a wine-merchant’s and a tavern, and we 
drew up before a large shop, at the door of which lounged several 
men. 

There was but one house in the village at which lodgings could be 
hired, and we soon made our way there. It was a double house, with 
a porte cochére in the centre, at which we rang. 

The door was opened by a good-natured-looking man, wearing a 
blouse and trousers of the blue-cotton stuff so much worn by the 
lower classes. The corner of a large apron was tucked into his belt, 
and his sleeves were rolled up. Our hungry senses detected the smell 
of bouillon from the kitchen, and we judged that the master was get- 
ting the dinner, while his wife attended to some other duties. 

His wife was washing, he said, but a small boy who had curiously 
followed us, with some other gaping children, from the diligence, darted 
off in search of her, while the host showed us into a decent room, 
with a large table in the centre, and offered us a glass of wine. 

Madame Martine soon arrived, puffing a little; for she was stout. 
She was a fair old lady, who had had a pretty face, doubtless, 
when she won the heart of the pastry-cook, her husband, and en- 
tered with him on his business in the Faubourg St.-Antoine, where, 
she informed us, their residence had been before she came back to the 
home of her childhood, to retire from business, plant her own cab- 
bages, and make some money in summer by letting her spare rooms. 

She evidently managed her own household, husband and all—a 
bustling old lady, who told her husband to get us some lunch, while 
she showed us the rooms. There was only one to be had, as a Ger- 
man artist had engaged all the rest for his family, who were to arrive 
the next week. It was, however, so large a room, running through 
the house, with a window at each end, that we could easily divide it 
with a curtain into two bedrooms by night, and make a large studio 
of it by day, when we painted in-doors. But first we must see the 
village and whatever of the picturesque the place afforded. Madame 
Martine volunteered to accompany us, and we started out to see one 
or two old cottages admired by her former lodger, the American 
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artist that had directed me to her, and whose classic name of two syl- 
lables she degenerated into “ Monsieur Bake.” We found some 
charming interiors, with immense fireplaces and spinning-wheels, 


where the old women sat spinning. Deep, dark rafters projected into 


the ceiling, and the dressers were full of queer-colored porcelain. 

At a cottage-door stood a peasant-woman with a baby in her arms. 
She was young and) fresh, and so pretty! Her skin was clear and 
brown, with a little rose in her cheeks ; her smooth lips were red as 
coral; her brown eyes were lustrous and sparkling with health and 
gayety; her nose was straight and delicate; her face was oval; and 
her black hair strayed from beneath the gay-colored kerchief that was 
knotted around her head. We stopped in delight, and straightway en- 
gaged her to sit for us. 

Marie was her name, and Madame Martine spoke well of her, as 
the young wife of a carpenter in the village. 

We saw enough during our walk to determine us to engage the 
rooms, and promise to come in three days. We were eager to com- 
mence our three months of perfect happiness. 

We spent our first day getting settled. Apportioning the different 
parts of the room, I took the eastern, and Miss Stephens the western 
end. Our beds were made to get out of the way as much as possible, 
boxes were stowed snugly, and we walked up and down in the empty 
space, set our easels, and p!anned where the model should be placed, 
and where the best light would fall on our canvases. The top drawer 
of our bureau is our larder, and the left-hand corner, on the top, is 
the kitchen, and is occupied by a pound of sugar, in a blue paper, a 
bottle of esprit du vin, a little French coffee-pot, that makes just two 
cups, a spirit-lamp, and a thing that boils the water. Madame Mar- 
tine brings us our milk, boiled, in the morning, when we make known 
our wish forit, by calling out of the window to her. We have arranged 
to have her cook our dinners, at three frances for both, and we get 
plenty of milk and fresh eggs from a neighboring peasant. We break- 
fast in Miss S.’s room, or, as Madame Martine calls her, “ Mademoi- 
selle Fans,” and the kitchen is in “ Bove’s” room. Madame Martine 
has evidently a genius for names; and my new friend and myself are 
so much pleased with our new names that we have adopted them. 

Madame Martine being stout and sixty-five, we allow her to favor 
herself all she can in waiting on us, so that she only makes two jour- 
neys in bringing us our dinner. The first time she brings the soup 
and plates in her hands, the loaf of bread being under her arm, and, 
having set them down on the deal table, covered with a piece of cot- 
ton cloth, she brings forth from her pocket the bottle of wine that 
we are to drink, the knives, forks, spoons, pepper-bottle, boiled eggs, 
perhaps, and any other little article that we may need for dinner, and 
which can conveniently be carried in the pocket. Her pocket is deep, 
and seems to contain many other things, ours being merely the top layer. 
We breakfast on bread and coffee, with boiled eggs, and we sup on 
whatever we can get—bread and milk, fruit, if we can buy any; but 
we are too near Paris for it to be plentiful. 

The next morning we went over to the “ shawtow,” as they call 
the chateau here. It is not particularly interesting in itself, but the 
park is truly a magnificent one, of grand trees, up which the ivy 
climbs and flourishes. It is a thick, neglected wood, carpeted with 
moss and ivy, its stately avenues gloomed by the untrimmed branches 
that meet overhead. There is a moat around the castie, and broken- 
stone dragons’-heads, overgrown with weeds, at the four corners of 
the lake, which extends behind the castle, pour forth streams of water 
to feed the moat. We found many charming bits to paint, and, com- 
ing back, we made the acquaintance of the concierge of the chateau, 
who is more the master than any one, the lord of the castle never 
visiting it. He has not resided in it since the death of his wife. His 
father was, during the Revolution, arrested there, and carried off to 
Paris to be guillotined. There are ancient women in town who re- 
member the gay times at the chateau, when the Duchess de Berri, 
and other grand folks, were entertained there. 

The peasants talk a queer pa/ois, and the marquis is always called 
the “ Mawchee.” We have heard a great deal about the “ mawchee,” 
who is a melancholy man, and shuns his ancestral halls, with their 
gloomy memories of his murdered father and his dead wife. He will 
not even live in the kingdom, now that the Bourbons no longer reign. 
Unhappy “ mawchee!” And so the old castle is shut up, and falling 
into ruin. The rooks seem to be the sole inhabitants of the park; 
they swarm in the trees, shadow the fields with their flight, and fill 
the air with their cawings and callings at nightfall. The concierge has 
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a little lodge at the gate, inside the moat, and we stopped and begged 
permission to sketch in the grounds, which was given us readily. We 
found some old doorways that were quaint, and proposed to come tg 
the “ shawtow ” to work the following day. 

July 20th.—We work at the castle all day, and after supper we 
take long walks. There are little villages in several directions. About 
four miles distant is Milly, the principal town of the canton. We 
think of walking over, after supper to-morrow, to get some spirits of 
ammonia, having been subjected to visits from what Fans calls, 
“black cuirassiers.” We have tried every thing for our wounds, 
salt and sweet-oil, turpentine and vinegar, and other things, without 
alleviation of our misery. The little beasts are persistent friends, and 
live in every part of the town. We have made other acquaintances, 
but none that seem to like us so much, 

After supper we start regularly every evening and walk about two 
hours. We go into every cottage that looks picturesque, always say. 
ing, “ Bon jour, monsieur,” or “ madame,” to whoever is at home, and 
then explaining that we are painters, and think their tumble-down 
cottage very beautiful, They are accustomed to painters, and are 
always civil and proud to show their houses tous. They even send 
to us from several miles away, to say that some house is worth seeing, 
that it is “very ancienne.” Every pretty girl, every boy, large or 
small, every donkey-cart and old woman, that is picturesque, comes in 
for a share of artistic admiration, and we, and our question of “ Voulez. 
vous poser pour moi?” are well known all over town. The children 
stop, when they see us, to be spoken to, and the ugliest women regard 
us with broad grins of pleasure, and ask when we are going to draw 
them—‘“ And when are you coming to see my house? it is very old ; and 
when will you come to draw my grandmother? she is eighty years 
old, and used to be nurse to the ‘ mawchee.’ ” 

We often receive visits from the children, who, hearing that beau- 
tiful pictures are being made of their companions, for which they re. 
ceive several sows an hour, their own hearts become ambitious of like 
honors and emoluments. 

One morning we were taking our coffee in our dressing-gowns, not 
exactly en toilette, when a knock came at the door, which we supposed 
announced the landlady with the letters. But no, a little peasant-girl 
entered, with bare feet, and her hair combed smoothly from a freckled, 
uninteresting face. She announced herself with a courtesy, and “Je 
viens @étre tirée,” which, although she meant to say, “I came to be 
drawn,” is not exactly correct French, unless it be translated by the 
term “ fired off,” or drawn as a donkey draws a vegetable-cart. 

She went away disappointed, although consoled by having her 
name taken, and her mother’s residence inquired for, so that I suppose 
she lived on hope for a while. 

August 10th_—We have a little model who poses afternoons, as we 
only work now in the mornings at the chateau. She is a protégée of 
Fans, and is the prettiest, cleverest little thing one ever saw. Such 
wrists and ankles, such a well-put-together child, who takes positions 
worthy of a rope-dancer, for grace and suppleness. Her face is pretty 
and sparkling, and my comrade declares it to be her intention to re 
turn to Courances in a few years, on purpose to adopt Naise. She is 
seven years old, and poses as well as a grown person. She never com- 
plains, if, when restless and tired, she is scolded, but when she is told 
to rest herself, she plays at “ artist,” with a doll made of her jacket 
She sets it up before her, scolds it when it tumbles down, strikes it 
gently, and, imitating our English accent, addresses the reprimands she 
herself has just received, to it. 

“ Vowley-vow powsy beang ?” she says, slapping it (as we did not 
dare to slap her, but would like to have done), when it topples over, 
“ Sée vow ne powsy pas beang, je ne vow donneray reang,” she continues, 





| all unconscious of us as we sit at our work, stifling our laughter at 


the excellent little mimic. 

She is doing it all, however, with the “ true spirit of the artist,” for 
“ the work's sake,” never thinking that she has an audience. Having 
settled her dolly, she commences to paint, which she does on imagt 
nary easels, with invisible brushes, working away at arm’s length, 
looking alternately at the imperceptible canvas, and at the inanimate 
model. When she is tired of this play, she takes dolly violently 
down, and says, “‘ mantynong repowsy vow. After which she takes out 
the pins, and, untying the strings, restores the jacket to its original 
shape, and becomes conscious of us. She looks around, and asks if 
she is to pose any more to-day. When she arrives down-stairs, she 
steps in with the air of a little lady, and inquires politely, if “ mesde 
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moiselles les tirenses des portraits” are at home, which amuses our land- 
lady very much, as the little one has the same idea of our drawing 
powers as the other little peasant had who wanted to be fired off. 

Théophile sits to us. His father is a great man. He is a carpen- 
ter, has a large shop, and three men working under him. Théophile 
has a fine face, and so much firmness of character that we should build 
a great future for him, if he was not the son of a poor man in a very 
obscure little village. Théophile poses with his eyes cast up, and, un- 
til he was told it was not necessary, he did not even wink for min- 
utes together. We were forced to beg him to wink. Then he would 
sit without appearing to move a muscle for half an hour. ‘“ Was he 
tired?” He was chary even of answering. He said, as shortly as 
possible, without removing his eyes from the nail that was his point of 
view, “‘ Von, mademoiselle.”” The hour went by. Surely Théophile 
was tired. Théophile could go and rest. Théophile did not move. 
“Don’t you want to go out and play?” “ Non, mademoiselle.” We 
improved the time wondering at the boy, andI immediately decided to 
paint a Casabianca from him, and arranged a red shawl (to represent 
flames) as a background. So he continued to sit for a fortnight. 
Surely never did painter have such a model! 

Marie, the carpenter’s wife, sits too, and grows more beautiful to us 
every day. She is a real wood-nymph. “ What a sensation she would 
make at the opera!” we say toeach other, as she sits smiling at us, 
her great, gazelle-like eyes growing larger as she tries to make out 
what we are saying in a foreign tongue. Marie comes at ten, but must 
go punctually at half-after twelve, because the nurslings may wake up. 
Marie has a baby of her own, of eight or nine months, and two foster- 
children. One is the butcher’s baby, and the other a green-grocer’s 
baby, from Paris. She lays them in their beds at ten, draws closely 
the thick green covering over the cradles, shuts and darkens the win- 
dows, locks the door, and, putting the key in her pocket, comes to us. 
If they wake, they wake, and if they cry they can. Marie is punctual 
to the hour for returning, and well-behaved babies should not wake or 
ery till the proper time. The only wonder to me is, that sealed up so 
tightly, in a close room, and a drum-like cradle, they do not put off 
waking altogether, but the amount of torture and suffering poor help- 
less babies will stand has always been a subject of marvel to me. 

Most of the women in the village have nurslings, unless they are 
old, or work in the fields. Those who have no babes of theiro wn, 
bring up the little strangers on the bottle. Often we go to look for a 
model or to see an interior, but find no one about the house. We 
push open the door, and there is a darkened chamber, and the cradles 
tightly and thickly covered, in which the helpless beings are struggling, 
against no air for their little lives. 

August 16th.—In this village, as in Paris, the Assumption is the 
great festival of the year. Itis the emperor’s f#te day, as well as a 
great religious festival. 

Early in the morning there were general preparations for church- 
going. Monsieur Martine prepared to go, an event of annual occurrence 
only, for I am sorry to say that the good man concerns himself more 
about his grape-vines, and the making of the soup, than about his reli- 
gion. Madame Martine prides herself that she is at church on every 
holiday of obligation, and before she dies she means to partake of the 
sacrament, as a respectable member of society ought. 

On the féte of the Assomption, even the maire goes to church, al- 
though during the rest of the year he is never known to go, and is 
even suspected of being a disbeliever in any kind of church-going. 

The church is 4 solid old edifice, built five or six hundred years ago. 
The curé is a devoted and good man, whose soufane is patched at the 
elbows and on the breast, whose hat corresponds with his cassock, and 
of whom all alike speak with respect,as a good and pious man. 
Though his clothes are old, and his table poor, and although he makes 
his own wine, and is served only by his aged mother, the church, his 
darling, has been decorated by him with all the savings from his 
meagre salary. If the marquis has forsaken his chateau, he has not 
forgotten his parish church, and extensive repairs and decorations 
have been made under his directions. Yesterday it looked its best. 
The handsome glass chandeliers had their white linen coverings re- 
moved. The choicest flowers adorned the altar, and an ancient ta- 
pestry, that had once hung in some grand salon of the chateau, cov- 
ered the altar-steps. 

We were early in our places, and could see the peasants as they 
name in, the women’s kerchiefs brighter and cleaner if possible than 
usual, and the men looking rather ill at ease in their Sunday clothes. 





| 
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The seat of honor was of course that of the chateau, occupied, by 
the concierge’s wife and little girl, with great dignity. The concierge, who 
presides at the organ, came later. Then the beadle, who is the farmer of 
the castle, and also fills the important post of bell-ringer, and takes up 
the collection at mass. Monsieur Martine came in, very much as if led in 
by his wife. The poor man looked uncomfortable in his coat, and his 
hat seemed very troublesome to him. Last of all came the mayor, 
who walked up very grand, having an old-fashioned blue coat on. He 
wore a tricolored scarf across his breast, and carried some sort of a 
wand of office in his hand. We scarcely knew him as he strode rap- 
idly and importantly up the aisle, followed by several shambling peas- 
ants, making great noise with their boots, all nearly unrecognizable in 
their Sunday clothes: We were best acquainted with the mayor in his 
shirt-sleeves, dealing out sugar and coffee, at one counter of his shop 
or at the other, selling blue cotton cloth for peasants’ blouses, or su- 
perintending the tailor’s shop that opened out of the grocery.’ They 
all took their seats in the chancel, and the concierge proceeded to tor 
ture the Alexandre organ, which brought forth dolorous and discordant 
sounds from its miserable depths, and mass commenced. 

But before it began, a trifling incident disturbed the gravity of all. 
Monsieur Martine’s “ Lotte,” a fine hunting-dog, missing her master, 
and probably feeling lonely in the unusually deserted village, came to 
mass, herself, and trotted up the main aisle, sniffing for his track, to be 
conducted ignominiously out at the side aisle, by her blushing master, 
whose new boots and uncomfortable position, made his bow-legged 
walk more awkward than usual. 

The singing in the little church is what would be called congrega- 
tional, and was no doubt expressive of the devotion of the worship- 
pers. 

On this great day, however, when all felt bound to do their best, 
the hymns and chants, accompanied on the Alexandre organ, and led 
by the nasal tone of the concierge, were hard to endure. 

The sermon was preached, the service was over, the mayor and his 
suite marched out in the same business-like manner that they had en- 
tered. The candles smoked on the altar as we turned to come out 
into the warm sinshine, and to say bon jovr to our numerous peasant- 
friends who were chatting in groups about the door. 





GLEANINGS. 


Rovsseau anp Hume.—Referring to an occasion when they had 
partially quarrelled over a very small matter, Hume says: “ After 
passing near an hour in this ill-humor, Rousseau rose up and took a 
turn about the room. But, judge of my surprise, when he sat down 
suddenly on my knee, threw his hands about my neck, kissed me with 
the greatest warmth, and, bedewing all my face with tears, exclaimed, 
‘Is it possible that you can ever forgive me, my dear friend?’ I hope 
you have not so bad an opinion of me as to think I was not melted on 
this occasion. I assure you that I kissed him and embraced him 
twenty times, with a plentiful effusion of tears. I think no scene of 
my life was ever more affecting.” 

Insects IN THE Tropics.—Mr. Wallace, one day hunting for in- 
sects in Kaiéa, found thirty-three specimens ; the second day, seventy ; 
the third, forty-seven; the fourth, forty; the fifth, fifty-six—in all 
about one hundred species. In New Guinea he took ninety-five dis- 
tinct species in one day. He collected one thousand different kinds 
of beetles in a square mile during the three months of his residence at 
Dorey. He thinks that as many more inhabit the spot, and that four 
times as many are in an area of twenty miles square. In four weeks 
he obtained thirteen hundred and eighty-six specimens of moths near 
Sarawak ; two hundred and sixty specimens in one night, and two 
hundred in another—the latter belonging to one hundred and thirty 
species.— Malay Archipelago. 

Tue Emperor Nicuoxas collected all books, pamphlets, and news- 
paper articles relating to himself. The princes of the Medici family 
had the same habit. They even resorted to assassination to get pos- 
session of manuscript works in which their history was traced. The 
collection is extant.— Quarterly Review. 

Tue Nite.—The mean rate of deposit from the Nile is about four 
inches in a century. In the time of Meeris the lands were sufficiently 
watered, if the river rose to the height of eight cubits; in the time of 
Herodotus, fifteen cubits. Now it must rise to the height of ‘twenty- 
two cubits before the whole country is overflowed. 
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HE purple glory of the sun 
Streams on my window-pane ; 
The frosty day is nearly done, 


And winds are loud again. 


The snowy fields lie bleak and keen, 


No cheerful thoughts they bring; 


FORGET-ME-NOTS. 


The grass-blades twinkling in the breeze ; 
The blue and lucent sky ; 

The robin’s liquid melodies ; 
One loving little sigh ; 


The brook where imaged flowers below 
Seem carven out of jet; 





Yet hark! in woods of waving green 


I hear the birds of spring! 


I breathe the scent of new-mown hay; 
I hear the lapsing rills : 

And, oh, the merry feet that stray 
With mine upon the hills! 


And meadow sweet, its harmless snow 
With morning dew-drops wet ; 


Cool mosses gilt with sun in spots : 
All mine while Winter grieves ! 
Framed in these wreathed forget-me-nots 
Between my poet’s leaves ! 








the 
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DANIEL MACLISE. 


Pagre MACLISE, the distinguished painter, died in London 
April 25th. The main facts in his life may be very briefly 
stated. He was born at Cork, on the 25th of January, 1811. His 
father, a native of Scotland, had been an ensign in the Elgin Fenci- 
bles, and in the troublous day of 1798 had been sent to Ireland with 
his regiment. Quartered in Cork, he married a daughter of the Clear 
family, well-known merchants in that city. Presently he retired from 
the army, and endeavored to establish himself in business, with but 
little success. At 
an early age, 
Daniel Maclise 
entered the office 
of Messrs. New- 
enham, bankers 
in Cork. Before 
he was sixteen 
he had _ resolved 
to be a painter. 
His first efforts 
in art were suc- 
cessful, and, boy 
as he was, he 
supported him- 
self by the sale 
of his sketches 
and by the skill 
of his likenesses ; 
the officers of the 
Fourteenth Dra- 
goons being a- 
mong his first 
patrons. He stud- 
ied anatomy un- 
der Dr. Wood- 
roofe, a surgeon 
of repute, was a 
promising _stu- 
dent of the Cork 
Society of Arts, 
and made a tour, 
sketching as he 
went, among the 
Wicklow Mount- 
ains. He came to 
London in 1828, 
and won the 
medal for the 
best drawing 
from the antique 
in the first year 
of his entering 
the schools of the 
Royal Academy. 
In the following 
year he received 
the medal for the 
best copy of a 
painting by Gui- 
do, and in 1831 the gold medal for his picture of the “ Choice of 
Hercules.” He thus became entitled to the “travelling student- 
ship;” he preferred to remain in England, however. He had al- 
ready visited Paris and studied at the Louvre and the Luxembourg. 
About this time he was much engaged in book illustrations, and, 
signing himself “Alfred Croquis,” commenced his famous series 
of caricature portraits in Fraser's Magazine. Although satire en- 
joyed in those days greater license than it is now permitted, 
Fraser was occasionally required to answer in courts of law for 
the vehemence of its attacks upon its contemporaries Maclise’s 
sketch of “ Oliver York’s” round table, comprising portraits of 
the contributors to Regina, with Dr. Maginn in the chair, and Mr. 
Fraser, the publisher, as vice-president, is well known, and has been 


DANIEL 








of late years republished in the frontispiece to the last edition of 
“Father Prout’s Reliques.” Of this distinguished band of writers, 
twenty-five in all, it may be noted that Carlyle, Barry Cornwall, the 
Reverend G. R. Gleig, and Harrison Ainsworth, are the only survivors. 

In 1832 Maclise exhibited his first picture at the Royal Academy, 
“Puck disenchanting Bottom.” In the following year appeared in 
the same gallery his “ All-hallow Eve,” and “A Love Adventure of 
Francis I.;” his “ Mokanna” was exhibited at the British Institution. 
Subsequent works were his “ Captain Rock,” and “ The Ladies and 
the Peacock.” In 1835 he was elected an associate; in 1840 he ob- 
tained the full honors of academicianship. During the interval he 
had produced his 
“Macbeth and 
the. Witches,” 
“Lady Sykes,” 
“Salvator Rosa,” 
“ Olivia and So- 
phia equipping 
Moses for the 
Fair,” | “ Robin 
Hood,” “ Gil Blas 
dressing en cava- 
lier,’ and “The 
Banquet Scene in 
Macbeth.” A 
long catalogue 
might be formed 
of the works ex. 
ecuted by Maclise 
from the time of 
his election as an 
academician to 
the date of his 
death, the 25th 
of April last. 
His most famous 
pictures exhibit- 
ed at the Acad- 
emy, are his 
“Merry Christ- 
mas in the Bar- 
on’s Hall,” “ Mal- 
volio,” “ Sleep- 
ing Beauty,” 
‘*Hamilet,’’ 
“Noah,” “ Or- 
deal by Touch,” 
“Caxton,” “ Al- 
fred,” “ Scene 
from As you Like 
it,” “Peter the 
Great,” and the 
“Marriage of 
Strongbow.” For 
the summer- 
house in the 
gardens of Buck- 
ingham Palace, 
he painted in 
fresco a scene 
from “ Comus ;” 
for the Houses of Parliament, the “ Spirit of Justice,” the “ Spirit of 
Chivalry,” the “ Meeting of Wellington and Blucher,” and the “ Death of 
Nelson,” the two last-named works being about forty-six feet in 
length. He designed the “Turner” medal for the Royal Academy, 
and the prize medal for the International Exhibition of 1862. He 
illustrated Lord Lytton’s “ Pilgrim of the Rhine,” Moore’s “ Melo- 
dies,” the “Seven Ages,” and, in a series of forty-two outline draw- 
ings, the story of the Norman Conquest. He also executed portraits 
of his friends: John Forster, Charles Dickens, Lord Lytton, and Ma- 
cready in the character of Werner. 

His life was uneventful—considered apart from his assiduous fol- 
lowing of his profession. He was devoted to his art: an untiring 
student and worker. He was happiest in his studio, and shrunk 
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almost nervously from any thing like a public assertion of himself 
and his great gifts as a painter. Offered the presidential chair of the 
Academy upon the death of Sir Charles Eastlake, he declined it, as 
Landseer had already declined it. He preferred to prosecute in quiet 
and privacy the art-labors of which he never wearied. The whole 
method of his career was as modest and unassuming as it was diligent 
and meritorious. Considered as an artist, he was a master of com- 
position, expression, and drawing. His singular facility in these re- 
spects led him, perhaps, too often to dispense with close study of the 
living model. He delighted in minute detail, in archaic correctness 
of costume, in laborious finish of accessories. His choice of sub- 
jects was elevated, and his treatment of them always energetic and 
original. He crowded his large canvases with figures, yet duly pre- 
served character and avoided confused grouping. He spared no 
pains to be correct, and expressly journeyed to Berlin to master the 
system of “ water-glass” painting invented by Johann Fuchs, of Mu- 
nich, and successfully employed by Kaulbach. In appreciation of 
color he was deficient ; prone to be garish and inharmonious, and to 
seatter his effects of light with abrupt capriciousness. His works 
have thus a mannered look, often detrimental to their genuine merits. 
He was fertile as an inventor, and his mind was highly cultivated and 
well stored. He was of poetic nature, and certain of his sonnets, 
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privately circulated, are marked by much wealth of fancy and careful- | 


ness of finish. 
painter of his time. 





SWORD AND PALETTE. 


HAT Captains Bobadil, Thraso, Parolles, Pyrgopolinices, et id 
genus omne, have always, and in all countries, considered them- 
selves much better authority on the subject of “wars and fightings” 
than any real soldiers, there can be no doubt. The world, however, 
with its usual skepticism, takes the liberty of disagreeing with the 
thrasonical gentlemen aforesaid ; and, undismayed by having such an 
array of doughty heroes opposed to it in opinion, holds to the matter- 
of-fact theory that the man to tell you what a battle is like is he who 
“has been there.” 
Accepting the opinion of the majority as correct, it naturally fol- 
lows that a painter who has himself been in “the imminent, deadly 


breach,” has had much better opportunities for faithfully depicting the | 


scene than one whose knowledge of the same subject has been obtained 
from others. 

This conjunction of sword and palette seems only to have occurred 
often in ancient and very modern times. During the early Middle 
Ages, painters of every kind were comparatively few in number; and 
from that period until a rather recent date, the soldiers of Europe have 
almost invariably belonged to great standing armies. War being their 
regular calling and profession in life, they had no opportunities to cul- 
tivate any other. It is not strange, therefore, that painters have not 
been plentiful among the soldiers of medieval and modern Europe. 

In what we are accustomed to call ancient times, a fighting painter 
was not*such an unusual sight, as the armies of the Greek states often 
contained men of all vocations and professions, from schylus, the 
father of Greek tragedy, and Sophocles, his great successor, to Cleon, 
the tanner. There do not, it is true, seem to have been many noted 
instances of this kind; but those of the Greek painters who drew bat- 
tles evidently made considerable effurt to approach the reality in the 
treatment of their subjects. This is exemplified in the account given 
by Pausanius of the great picture (representing the battle of Mara- 
thon), painted by Polygnotus ‘of Thasos, and Panznus, the nephew of 
Phidias, which he saw on the walls of the Stoa Pecile, or Painted Porch, 
in the Agora of Athens. The statement that the figures of the Persian 
commanders, Datis and Artaphernes, were accurate portraits, certainly 
seems improbable, as likenesses of the hostile chiefs could hardly have 
been obtained by the artists. It is evident, however, that great pains 
were taken to draw the battle as it was, the different parts of the 
action being presented with great exactness, and the whole correspond- 
ing closely with the account furnished by Herodotus. 

The great changes wrought in the organization of civilized society 
within two hundred years past have made the once anomalous soldier- 
artist an established fact. Even in European countries, where the 
feudal system has not been entirely outgrown, he has been seen of 
late; and the general desire for true conceptions of battle-scenes is 





He was, without doubt, the greatest English historical | 


| ton, and the two latter by Mr. John A. Elder. 
| both natives and residents of Virginia, were both soldiers in the Con- 
| federate army during the war, and both had many convenient oppor- 


| thorough familiarity with his subject. 


| . . 
so graphically in every particular. 


| presenting plain indications of what they had gone through. 
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evinced by the laborious efforts of Vernet and others to obtain draw. 
ings of the very men and horses that took part in the combats repre. 
sented, together with the arms and accoutrements used at the 
time. 

But it is in America that these circumstances are particularly 
noticeable. Our volunteer armies have contained such an infinite 
variety of men, and such a vast number of trades and professions have 
been represented in their ranks, that it would have been remarkable 
if the artists had not been frequently seen there. Trumbull’s service 
in the American army, as an aide to General Washington, made him 
thoroughly familiar with the appearance of the American and British 
troops of that day; and no one had more advantages for a faithful 
reproduction of scenes in the Revolutionary War than he. The effect 
of this personal experience is seen in his pictures of the surrenders of 
Generals Burgoyne and Cornwallis, now in the Rotunda of the Capitol 
at Washington. 

The same causes operated to a far greater extent during “ the late 
onpleasantnis.” The pictures of the war that have appeared in the 
North are well known; but some of those executed by Southern artists 
have been less widely exhibited. Among the very large proportion 
of Southern young men that fought through the war in the Confederate 
army were numerous artists; and some of them have since produced 
pictures on subjects connected with the war that possess much merit 
and display truthfulness to a very high degree. Without entering 
into a detailed account of these works of art, it will be worth while to 


| notice two or three as specimens, selecting, for that purpose, some 
| that have not been exhibited to any extent, if at all, in the Northern 
| States. 


, 


Such are: “Stonewall Jackson entering Winchester,” ‘ Home 
Again,” and “ The Battle of the Crater;” the first by Mr. Washing. 
These two artists are 


tunities for acquiring a familiar acquaintance with the veritable “ vil- 
lanous saltpetre.” 

Mr. Washington’s picture, “ Stonewall Jackson entering Winches- 
ter,” presents the antiquated streets and houses of the old-fashioned 
Valley-town very vividly. General Jackson, the central figure, and 
“the cynosure of neighboring eyes,” is shown riding in at the head of 
his men, and is in the act of raising his hat to the enthusiastic group, 
composed chiefly of old men, women, and children, that has gathered 
The picture is well executed, and shows the artist's 
In fact, it is probable that no 
one but a Virginian soldier could have portrayed this peculiar scene 
A noticeable circumstance about 
this work, however, is that the troops do not seem to be in the condi- 
tion the facts of the case would necessitate. The long, rapid, and 
severe marches made by Jackson’s men over the neglected roads of 
the Valley, could not have been accomplished by them without their 
In the 
picture under consideration, this fact does not seem to have received 
much attention, the men being comparatively free from dust, and pre- 
senting an appearance which would indicate that they had just come 
from dress-parade. 

“ Home Again” is an admirable rendering of a very pleasant scene 
of peace in the midst of war. On the ground-floor of an essentially 
Southern homestead is seated a Confederate officer, the full uniform 
he wears and the evident marks of travel about his appearance show- 
ing that he has just gotten home from the army. He tosses up his 
little child with both hands, while the pretty, young mother stands by, 
her fresh face beaming with happiness and pride. There is a truth- 
fulness about all three that could hardly be surpassed, while the 
charmingly natural and homelike air of the whole scene makes it 
extremely attractive. The accessories are remarkably well managed, 
and show a great deal of taste and discrimination, and considerable 
technical skill in their arrangement. In fact, this picture is one of the 
best of its kind we have, and does much credit to the talented young 
artist by whom it was produced. 

But Mr. Elder’s latest work, “The Battle of the Crater,” shows 
him to possess capacity for subjects of greater magnitude, and that in 
a very high degree. 

“The Battle of the Crater” was only finished a short time ago, and 
has never been exhibited anywhere except in the cities of Richmond 
and Baltimore. Its extraordinary merit, however, will certainly gain 


to welcome him. 
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for it, from competent judges, the esteem and appreciation it deserves 
wherever it may be shown. 

The picture represents that portion of the action when the Con- 
federate second line charged into and captured the point known as the 
Crater. The torn and broken surface of the earth shows the force of 
the terrible explosion that had lately taken place. On the right are 
the Federals, white and colored intermingled ; while from the opposite 
quarter come their opponents ai what was, in those ante. Upton days, 
called “‘ double-quick time.” The attitudes and bearing of the men on 
both sides are almost perfect. There is none of that firing by solid 
yolleys, and charging in astonishingly exact, geometrical figures, that 
we are apt to think of as the regular thing in battles. On the con- 
trary, every man visible through the smoke is doing his part in his 
own peculiar and distinctive way. The Federals load and fire with 
great steadiness and determination, and a color-bearer on their side is 
seen gallantly waving his flag in a prominent and exposed position. 
But each one is firing at will, intent only on doing all the damage he 
can upon the advancing foe. The Confederate charge, too, is a real 
charge, such as the artist often took part in himself. There is no 
long, “‘ serried line” of bayonets, no regular touching of elbows, no 
distinct preservation of files. One Confederate has advanced alone to 
the hostile line, and is combating two Federals with clubbed musket,* 
while two of his comfades rush to his assistance. Some of the main 
body are firing as they come on; and the effect of the battle on each 
man is powerfully portrayed. One swings up his hat and shouts, in 
wild excitement, the true gaudia certaminis, Next him, on one side, 
an old man comes on, the picture of stolidity, evidently going through 
the duty without any emotional feeling whatever. On the other side 
is a raw country-boy, in his shirt-sleeves, looking as if he had just 
come out of the cornfield, and travelling along with the muzzle of his 
piece down. The figures are thoroughly natural throughout ; but 
those of the dead are perhaps the most striking of all. The contrast 
between the strong, swift action of the living combatants and the still- 
ness of the limp, helpless forms, lying like clods on the blood-soaked 
ground, brings out the ghastly reality of the human slaughter with 
awful force. 

But one of the most noticeable characteristics of this work is the 
almost wonderful discrimination displayed by the artist in marking 
the sectional differences between the opposing forces. This difference 
is one that can hardly be described, but which would strike any be- 
holder immediately. There is something in the tout ensemble of the 
Federal soldiers in the foreground, that marks them as Northern men 
beyond peradventure. They have just such faces as any one, familiar 
with the appearance of the Federal army during the war, remembers 
seeing in hundreds of Northern regiments. The most prominent 
figures on the Confederate side are equally distinctive. One of those 
running to the assistance of his adventurous fellow-soldier is, proba- 
bly, one of the best specimens of the average Southerner that was 
ever drawn. He is a perfect type of a cless that is sui generis, 
and can be found nowhere in the world outside of the Southern 
States. 

It is this faithful rendering of the scene, even in its most minute 
particulars, that will give to this picture, and others of this kind, a 
permanent value beyond their intrinsic merit as works of art. After 
all great national struggles, succeeding generations have felt the great- 
est interest in the famous incidents of the time, and the men who took 
part in them. Such was the feeling that prompted the frequent refer- 
ences in the plays of Aristophanes to the “Avdpe¢ Mapafwvéduayor, the 
“Men who fought at Marathon ;” and the same instinct has caused our 
own writers to refer so often to “the days of Valley Forge,” and to 
those deadly, unequal conflicts, when— 


“In their ragged regimentals 
Stood the old Continentals, 
Swerving not!” 


In future times, then, these battle-pictures, wrought by men to 
whom the scenes depicted were chapters in their lives, will be the 
medium that brings back the past in all its vivid reality, and gives, to 
what would otherwise be mere historic records, the color and motion 
of strong, active life. 





* This is an actual episode of the battle, the action having been per- 
Bocore by a young man from Petersburg, who was desperately wounded, but 
overed. 


the jury and medical evidence, from natural causes. 





ENGLISH TREATMENT OF LUNATICS. 


HE commissioners to inquire into the condition of the English 
lunatic asylums have reported a shocking number of cases of 
lunatics killed by brutal keepers, whose favorite method of maltreat- 
ment seems to have been -that of breaking the ribs and the breast- 
bone by pressure of the knees. Here are some of the cases reported, 
which were officially investigated by coroners : 


Peckham House, Peckham.—In 1851 a male lunatic named Barnes had 
a struggle with his keeper, and was thrown down on the floor by the 
latter, and his arm was broken. He died eight days afterward, and a 
post-mortem examination revealed the fact that four ribs were fractured. 
In this case, Hill, the attendant, got twelve months’ imprison- 
ment. 

Colney Hatch Asylum.—In 1858 a lunatic named Swift was kicked, 
maltreated, and dragged about by a keeper. He died two days after- 
ward. His liver was ruptured, and eight ribs and the breastbone were 
broken. The attendant was not punished, but Mr. Rose, the gentleman 
who conducted the post-mortem examination, stated with remarkable 
frankness that ribs might be fractured without any outward mark, pro- 
vided they were squeezed or crushed, and not broken by a blow. There 
was a ball at Colney Hatch Asylum the week before. 

Salford Workhouse.—In 1863, in the lunatic ward, a patient, J. M., 
had a struggle with two attendants, and died two days afterward. Eight 
ribs were broken on the left side, six in more than one place. On the 
right side eight ribs were fractured at once point, all in a continuous line. 
No one was punished. His son stated that, before his being in the 
workhouse, he had been accustomed to sit on his father’s chest in order 
to keep him quiet. 

Lancashire County Asylum.—In May, 1863, an imbecile male patient 
twenty-three years old, sickly and undersized, had a violent struggle 
with his attendant, who flung him on the floor. The poor fellow died 
in a few minutes, and a rib was found on examination to have been 
broken directly over the heart. Another attendant named Lord was 
present, but gave no help. The attendant directly concerned was re- 
primanded, but was for some time afterward suffered to continue as head 
attendant in the ward, the visitors declining to dismiss him. 

Lancaster County.—In 1869, December 12th, a patient named William 
Wilson, in the same place, died suddenly. The body was examined, 
and it was found that twelve ribs were broken, three of them in two 
places. 

Prestwich Asylum.—In 1868, February 24th, a patient, T. R., died of 
general paralysis, accelerated by pleurisy and pneumonia—the last was 
caused by two broken ribs. The fact was only discovered by examina- 
tion after death. No one was punished. 

Wakefield Asylum.—In October, 1868, a patient died, according to 
Examination 
showed that two ribs were fractured on each side. At the inquest it was 
suggested that they had been broken after death, but, as the commis- 
sioners observed, ‘‘ the facts disclosed were such as to account for them 
in a far more probable way.”” No one was punished. 

Carmarthen Asylum.—A patient died eight days after admission. 
Verdict, “‘ Pleurisy, caused by fractured ribs.”” In fact, eight of his ribs 
were found to be broken. The assistant-surgeon observed that ‘‘ simi- 
lar cases had occurred before, and had been unaccounted for, except by 
the evidence of the attendants. He believed that a person quietly 
kneeling on the patient’s chest, the patient resisting, would be sufficient 
to break the ribs.”” No one seems to have been punished. 

Hanwell Asylum.—In 1862 a patient named Matthias Geoghegan, 
paralyzed and imbecile, died rather suddenly, the medical officer 
“thought from pleuro-pneumonia.’’ Some bricklayers and laborers saw 
his keeper, Jones, beat the deceased on the back with a fire-shovel; he 
then threw him on the floor, and walked backward and forward on his 
body, dragged him into the corridor, knocked his head several times on 
the stone floor, and kicked him in the belly. The assistant medical 
officer, Dr. Jephson, observed numerous severe bruises on the body. 
There was one on each buttock, and a peculiar-shaped bruise on the 
abdomen. This gentleman had sense enough to look with some atten- 
tion into the matter. He said: “I took off my boot, and it fitted the 
bruise as if it had been kicked or trodden on.” The wife exclaimed in 
court that her husband had been murdered—and persons out of court 
might entertain the same idea—but Dr. Begley still thought that he had 
died of pleuro-pneumonia; and, incredible as it may sound, the verdict 
of the jury on the inquest was, ‘* Deceased died after receiving certain 
injuries from external violence, but whether the death was occasioned 
by natural causes or by such violence, there is not sufficient evidence to 
show.” 

Hanwell.—In March, 1868, a female lunatic, E. §., died of “ inflam- 


i mation of the lungs and pleura, consequent on fractured ribs and breast- 
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bone, but how those injuries were inflicted there was not sufficient evi- 
dence to show.”’ Six ribs were found to be broken, but the nurses who 
undressed her every night either did not perceive any marks of ill-treat- 
ment or did not report them. No one was punished. 

Hanwell.—\n May the same year, another woman, M. H., died of the 
same complaint. She was admitted May 11th, was examined, and was 
then free from all injuries; died on the 26th, seven ribs and breastbone 
broken. No one was punished. 

Hanwell.—In October, 1869, the case of M. Santi Nistri occurred. 


He died ten days after admission, with eight ribs and breastbone | 


broken. No one was punished. 

Hanwell.—In March, 1870, a male lunatic died of the same disease. 
There were four broken ribs, congestion of the lungs, and various bruises 
on different parts of the body. The medical evidence went to show that 


| epilepsy was the cause of death, and the jury found their verdict accord. 
ingly. No one was punished. 


Here we have a list of thirteen well-authenticated instances of ag. 
gravated manslaughter committed with something which is only short 
| of absolute impunity. It would appear that the sufferers have invari. 

ably been pauper patients, and also patients in the very large asylums 
in which paupers only are admitted. Hanwell contains 1,723 pauper 
; lunatics; Colney Hatch, 2,035; Lancaster, 975; Prestwich, 982; 


| Wakefield, 1,202 ; Carmarthen, 189; Salford Workhouse, 137; Argyle, 
| 129; Peckham House, the only private licensed house where such an 
event is discovered to have occurred, contains 250 pauper lunatic pa- 
tients and 62 private patients. 





PROPOSED RAILWAY SYSTEMS FOR NEW YORK. 





FT HERE is in New York no more absorbing subject than the ques- | 
of the island before it can fully serve the purpose designed. The track 


tion of how to get up and down town safely and rapidly. As 
almost the entire business and laboring portion of the population has 
to be transferred in the morning from the upper part of the island, or 
the suburbs beyond, to the lower part, and in the evening must be sent 
back again to their domiciles, the present means of travel are not 


only inad- 


demanded, and its northern terminus must reach nearer the upper end 


of this railway is supported on heavy iron columns, each column 
bedded at its base in a platform of masonry six or eight feet beneath 
the surface. The motive power consists of endkess ropes, impelled by 
engines every half-mile, stowed safely away under the sidewalk. The 

ropes are 








equate in 
extent, but 
are far too 
slow and 
cumber- 
some. Speed 
cannot be 
increased 
by any 
modes of 
surface tra- 
vel without 
danger ; nor 
ean surface 
vehicles be 
easily mul- 
tiplied in 
streets al- 
ready chok- 
ed with an 
excess of 
travel. 
What is 
needed is 
some means 
of transit 
that can 
carry pas- 
sengers 
swiftly and 
safely from the heart of the town to the wide spaces in its environs, 
either by elevated or underground roads, below or above the thronged 
avenues of the city. 
the three projects for this px 
pied the attention of the public. 
The Elevated Railway is so far advanced as to have one track 
erected from the Battery to Thirtieth Street; but the other plans 
remain at present only projects, and may be superseded by others. 
The Elevated Railway, which we illustrate in our first engraving, is a 
far simpler scheme than either of the others, requiring less time and 
money for its construction, and is on the eve of being fully tried. An 
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se that have recently most occu- 


accident, last May, when, in testing the strength of the road by a car | 
very heavily loaded with iron, a portion gave way, can scarcely be con- | 


sidered more than a temporary obstruction to its success. There can be 
no difficulty in making the road perfectly secure, and in reéstablishing 
public confidence in it. At this writing, the damage to the track by 
the accident has been repaired; and, if expectations are realized, the 
road will be in operation on its single track ere our article will ap- 
pear. With one track it can do but little toward affording the relief 


THE ELEVATED RAILWAY 


We purnose, in this article, to briefly mention | 


sup ported 
by minia- 
ture wheels, 
running on 
wooden 
rails be- 
neath the 
iron track. 
To _ these 
wheels are 
fixed up- 
right pieces 
of iron, to 
which the 
car, by a 
mac hinery 
adjusted for 
the purpose, 
can be at- 
tached or 
un hitched 
at the will 
of the 
brakeman 
in charge. 
The cars are 
light, yet 
strong; 
their wheels 
have large 
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| | 
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| flanges, so as to prevent the car from springing from the track ; and 


by means of india-rubber pads the noise of the vehicle is deadened. In 
an experimental trip on this road it was found that the cars ran with 
great steadiness and smoothness, with little noise, and with uniform 
speed; while the transit seemed perfectly secure. The cars cannot 
be thrown from the track, and cannot encounter obstacles; it is 
only necessary that the roadway should be rendered entirely secure. 
A second track, it is announced, will be erected immediately. 

Of all the plans proposed to supply our citizens with swift and 
easy transit, the Arcade Railway is the most audacious, involves the 
most expense, and has been the most actively discussed. This road 
is for the present under a cloud, in consequence of Governor Hoff- 
man’s veto of the bill chartering the company, which had passed the 
two Houses of the Legislature; but sanguine friends of the project 
expect, early next season, the triumphant passage of the bill over the 
veto. In New York we are all tolerably familiar with this grand 
and, it would fairly seem, visionary scheme; but our readers elsewhere 
are probably not so well acquainted with it. It proposes the construc- 
tion of another street below the level of Broadway, forming ne¥ 
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fronts to all 
the basement- 
stories of the 
buildings. 
This would 
require the 
entire excava- 
tion of the 
street for 
about thirty 
feet below its 
present level, 
the sinking of 
the sewers 
and gas-pipes 
beneath the 
surface of the 
new roadway, 
and the erec- 
tion of an ar- 
tificial road- 
way at the 
level of the 
present 
street, which 
would have 
to be sup- 
ported by 
iron columns. 
Let us here 
permit an 
earnest friend 


of this bold and ingenious project to speak in defence of it: 

“To describe the Arcade is not difficult, for with all of its features 
it is simple in individual construction, while the grand benefits that it 
confers stand out clear and well defined. 
street above, accomplishing this great desideratum by a most ingenious 
system of bull’s-eye glasses, extending along the inner side of the 
walk, and so arranged as to present a perfect walking-pavement. It 
is furnished. with an ample supply of pure air by leaving the area- 
ways open, guarded by beautiful iron railings, adding the beauty of | ble. 
uniformity to the buildings along the street. 





il aw “if so 


| 





and fitted for many business purposes. 


It will be as light as the 


and one on each side for passengers. 





This, then, places it be- | 


the lower 
road are side- 
walks, wider 
than those 
above, be- 
cause of the 
absence of the 
area-ways 
and stoops, 
that now ex- 
tend some 
five or six 
feet upon the 
walk. This 
walk will be 
always clean, 
and in stormy 
days will af- 
ford great 
comfort to 
the _ pedes- 
trians. Along 
these walks, 
in the hither- 
to unused cel- 
lars of the 
houses on the 
street, will be 
beautiful 
stores, nearly 
as high as 
those above, 


It is calculated that there 
will be seventeen hundred of these stores, whose rental will be 
increased two thousand dollars each, this alone paying ten per cent. 
interest on a capital three times as great as that calculated as the cost 
of the work. Then comes the main feature of the structure—the road 
itself. There will be four lines of rail—two in the centre for freight, 
The arrangement prevents any 
danger from the necessity of crossing tracks, and is most commenda- 
To sum up the advantages, it adds a new story to the entire 
length of Broadway; it doubles the walking-capacity of the street, 


yond all other plans; for it has in abundance the two necessities that and more than quadruples the carrying-power ; it gives a clear street 


can be ob- 
tained by no 
other means 
than those 
mentioned, 
and which 
have never 
been fully 
considered in 
any similar 
work, . The 
waste of the 
upper street 
is entirely 
carried away 


through the 
pillars that 
support the 


roadway, and 
which open 
into the sew- 
ers. The num- 
ber of these 
makes it 
probable that 
Broadway 
mud will die 
out when 
the Areade 
comes, On 
the side of 
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above, and 
presents a 
beautiful 
walk below; 
and all this 
without _in- 
juring = any 
thing, muti- 
lating any 
thing, or de- 
facing any 


thing. An- 
other point 
of great in- 


terest to the 
whole coun- 
try, and not 
confined to 
the city of 
New York, is 
that, when 
the Arcade is 
c om pleted, 
the great 
Western lines 
of road will 
be able to 
run their 
trains on the 
tracks of this 
road, and so 
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land passengers and freight at any point in the city down to the 
Battery. This convenience cannot be overestimated, nor can its 
value be overstated. As it now is, the transportation of both pas- 
sengers and freight from the termini of the different roads to their 
place of destination in the city is no small percentage of the ex- 
pense of reaching the city, and in this light the entire country is in- 
terested in the passage of this act and the completion of the road.” 

It will be readily perceived that a project of this magnitude in- 
volves an enormous expenditure. Twenty million dollars are spo- 
ken of as the probable cost; but in all likelihood it would greatly 
exceed this. Where sufficient capital could be obtained for such a 
scheme, may well puzzle us ; and no less grave is the surmise whether 
the traffic would ever be sufficient to pay dividends to its stock- 
holders. 

The Pneumatic Railway is the oddest of all the projects before us. 
But this, as well as the others, has been so often fully described that 
we must content ourselves with very brief reference to it. A tunnel, 
nearly three hundred feet long, has been excavated under Broadway, 
extending southward from Warren Street; and here the reception- 
room, the proposed car, the great blower, and the tunnel, may be vis- 
ited by those curious in the matter, Our illustration gives an interior 
view of the tunnel, looking toward the spacious reception-room under 
the sidewalk, and showing the car. The tunnel is eight feet in diam- 
eter, built of solid masonry, a portion of that built being lined with 
iron plates. It is perfectly dry and sweet, and, when lighted with gas, 
gives little indication of being thirty feet underground. This tunnel 
can be constructed without disturbing the surface of the street, by 
means of a strong cylinder shield, something like a barrel with both 
heads out, which is pushed forward by eighteen powerful hydraulic 
rams, thus piercing the earth to its own diameter, the loosened sand 
and stones falling through the rear of the cylinder. As fast as the 
cylinder advances, the tunnel is arched with masonry. The cars will 
be propelled by the atmospheric system, a strong blast of air being 
forced against the rear by an immense blowing-machine operated by 
steam. By this process the car is carried along like a sail-boat before 
the wind. A speed of from sixty to a hundred miles an hour can be 
obtained, it is estimated, by this system, with the utmost security to 
passengers. There is something startling in the idea of being thus shot, 
as it were, through subterranean tunnels; but the plan gives promise 
of success. Two tunnels, one for up and one for down travel, would 
have to be constructed; and with these it is asserted that on either 
track as many as twenty thousand passengers per hour could be blown 
through its entire length. But these figures are very extravagant. 
Ten cars a minute (a far greater number than would be practicable), 
each carrying eighteen passengers (the number each car will hold), 
would only convey ten thousand eight hundred an hour, The cars will 
be ventilated and brilliantly lighted, and the passage can be accom- 
plished so swiftly that no sense of discomfort will be associated with 
it. We hope to see the pneumatic system fairly tested. 

There are other projects discussed. One known as the Under- 
ground Railway, to consist of a large tunnel, with cars propelled by 
steam, similar to the London underground system, has already been 
chartered ; and recently we have a new plan of an elevated railway 
running through the middle of the blocks, to be constructed upon a 
solid platform, either of timber covered with asphaltum and gravel, or 
of iron cross-girders with arches of solid masonry. 

All these projects indicate that the imperative need of better ac- 
commodations for city travel is well understood, and ere long we may 
hope to see the problem of how these shall be secured fairly solved. 





TABLE-TALK. 


WN R. JUSTIN McCARTHY, whose readable papers have given him 
an a sudden and well-deserved reputation throughout the coun- 
try, contributes to the last number of the Ga/ary an essay on Ameri- 
can men as compared with Englishmen, in which the compliments to 


our countrymen are numerous, and some of them striking. That Mr. 
McCarthy’s conclusions, in some particulars, are open to dispute, is 
very natural; but the American public will be quite likely to accept 
his flattering estimates of our national character, without much 
disposition to criticise his assertions too closely, even if a faint suspi- 
zion remains that the author has a true Irishman’s national tendency 
to blarney. Mr. McCarthy, among other complimentary things, speaks 





emphatically of the number of handsome men found in America, “Jp 
every theatre,” he says, “in every public meeting, social gathering, 
railway-car, one finds quite a surprising nuniber of handsome, bright. 
eyed, finely-made American men. . . . Look at the public men of these 
Northern States, the eminent men—the poets, orators, statesmen, jour. 
nalists, authors—what a remarkably large proportion of them are of 
handsome face and noble presence!” Some years since, the writer 
of this article penned a paragraph to similar effect, in which he spe. 
cially invited all those dubious of the fact to arrange to be walking up 
Broadway on any fine morning, at about nine o’clock, and they would 
be brought face to face with the down-flow of business men, and have 
admirable opportunity to discover just what Mr. McCarthy now tells 
us—that our American men, as a class, are singularly “handsome, 
bright-eyed, finely made.” This paragraph was quoted considerably, 
and, finding its way into the English press, excited there some little 
discussion. But the writer was forced by observation to one conclu. 
sion not hinted at by Mr. McCarthy—and that is, that our handsomest 
men are city-bred. If any one wishes to test the matter in the way 
suggested above—and no method would bring under survey so many 
of our citizens of the better class—he will discover that the hollow 
cheek, the sallow complexion, and the lank form, supposed to charac. 
terize the American physique, are more common among rural stran- 
gers than among our citizens. This may be attributed to several 
causes. Tobacco-chewing, that bane of American men, is less com- 
mon in our cities than elsewhere ; at least, this is true of New York 
and other Eastern cities. There is more generous living in the city 
than in the country—better food, better cooking, and greater variety, 
The hot rolls, the cakes, pies, and preserves, the overcooked meats— 
all of which are so many bids for dyspepsia, and which make up the 
great bulk of country feeding—men in town learn to discard. Of 
course, there are in the cities a large class worn out by the dissipa- 
tions peculiar to the town ; but the average men, the class that make 
up our merchants, bankers, brokers, and lawyers, have an air of 
greater freshness, present a handsomer physique, than men from the 
rural districts. This is contrary to the general impression, and, no 
doubt, will be vehemently denied ; but long observation convinces us 
of its truth. Badly-cooked food, the peculiar curse of America, has 
had much to do with this, as we have already said ; but the one thing, 
more than any thing else, that destroys beauty in American men, is 
tobacco-chewing. So many absurdly-extravagant things have been 
said about the evils of tobacco, that those who use it are now apt to 
treat with contemptuous disdain all arguments that may be advanced 
against it; and for this reason we can scarcely hope to be heeded in 
the matter, But, if by any means this habit could be stopped, if 
young men especially could be brought to understand how uncleanly, 
offensive, and deteriorating it is, Mr. McCarthy’s eulogium on Amer- 
ican manly beauty would in time come to have wider application, and 
more emphatic justification. 


Mr. McCarthy, in the article already referred to in another 
paragraph, speaks with surprise of the method in America for collect- 
ing the taxes. “I happened lately,” he says, “ to be conversing with 
an American friend about systems of taxation, and I learned for the 
first time that people in this city are only informed by a publie and 
general notification that their taxes are due, and then they are bound 
to go and pay them, or else—! I thought of our rate-collectors at 
home in England who believe themselves lucky indeed if they can get 
the amount due the third time of their calling at the reluctant rate- 
payer’s door. . . . My friend, on the other hand, could scarcely under- 
stand my surprise. ‘It is our business,’ he said, ‘to go and pay the 
taxes; it is not the business of the public officer to keep sending 
after us; the taxes are our own, and we are bound to pay them!’ 
Fancy an Englishman talking in this sort of way of a tax! Why, we 
all regard the tax-collector as our natural enemy; as a creature to be 
dodged, denounced, ridiculed ; as a being who has no rights we are 
bound to respect.” We suspect that Mr. McCarthy’s friend indulged 
not quite enough in explanation in regard to this subject, and a little 
too much in high-flying patriotism. Is it really true that we do hasten 
to the tax-collector’s because “the taxes are our own, and we are 
bound to pay them?” May not more prosaic causes be at work? 
Does not the tax-collector sit quietly in his office waiting for his vie- 
tim to come and surrender, because the law gives him a power in the 
premises, if the taxes be not paid, that is simply formidable? Every 
tax-payer knows that in delaying settlement usurious interest and in- 
numerable expenses are swelling the amount due day by day, and 
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that in the end, if he refuses or neglects to pay, he can be sold out | 
under peculiarly imperative conditions, with the original sum probably | 
quadrupled. Prudence, we imagine, quite as often as patriotism, | 
prings the tax-payer promptly to his settlements. The British Govern- 
ment, we suspect, is more tender of the delinquent tax-payer than ours | 
js, and this probably accounts for the difference pointed out by Mr. 
McCarthy. 


—— Some of the critics, in speaking of Disraeli’s “ Lothair,” de- 
nounce its want of heart. It is brilliant, they tell us ; it is full of wit 
and worldly wisdom ; it has a hundred felicitous touches of character ; 
it contains innumerable capital sayings—but it is utterly without soul. 
Now, it seems to us that this is not quite just. Among the high-bred 


one wears his heart on his sleeve ; but, does any recent work of fiction 
give more genial, more amiable pictures of life than those contained 
in “ Lothair?” Take, as an instance, the description of the duke 
and duchess, who figure throughout the novel by these titles alone, and | 
their group of daughters and sons-in-law, who all assemble yearly at 
the favorite country-residence of Brentham. The duchess describes 
herself as having been always happy in her married state, and so are 
her married daughters, while in all the intercourse of this family there | 
is exhibited singular tenderness and delicate sympathy. There is no | 
eynicism, no bitterness, no misanthropy, no coldness, in the pictures 
so happily drawn of these family gatherings; one would say they 
sprang from an imagination naturally susceptible to the beautiful, the 
And this same spirit pervades the entire 
It has satire, but there is no bit- | 


humane, and the amiable. 
book. It has but few dark sides. 
terness in it; wit, but no acrimony; there is delicacy, it is true, and 
this may be mistaken for coldness ; but the great characteristics of the 
book are its warmth and susceptibility—qualities that may well sur- 
prise us when we recollect that the story is written by a politician 
whose life has been full of strife, who has many enemies, and whose 
whole parliamentary discipline has been well calculated to develop the 
intellect rather than the feelings. Few men of sixty-five, after such a 
career as Disraeli’s, could sit down and write a novel so hopeful and 
genial as “ Lothair.” 


3 . ° " eg ‘. | in freshness and originality. 
people with whom Lothair mingles, emotion is apt to be reticent; no | 





William Morris, the author of “ The Earthly Paradise” and | 
“The Life and Death of Jason,” who is himself perhaps the foremost 
of the new generation of English poets, has just published in the 
Academy a criticism on the poems of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, which 
have just been issued in London. Mr. Morris praises Rossetti highly 
for his original and subtle beauty, and pronounces his sonnets “ un- 
exampled in the English language, since Shakespeare’s, for depth of 
thought and skill and felicity of execution.” Rossetti’s lyrics are, 
he says, “with all their other merits, the most complete of their time ; 
no difficulty is avoided in them—no subject is treated vaguely, lan- 
guidly, or heartlessly: as there is no commonplace or second-hand 
thought left in them to be atoned for by beauty of execution, so no 
thought is allowed to overshadow that beauty of art which compels a 
real poet to speak in verse, and not jn prose. Nor do I know what 
lyries of any time are to be called great, if we are to deny that title 
to these.” 


The notion, so common in this country, that the House of 
Representatives at Washington is distinguished for rudeness of man- 
ners, is a delusion created by the habitually exaggerated language of 
the newspaper reporters. Congress is far more orderly and dignified 
in manner than the English House of Commons, whose members sit 
with their hats on, and do not hesitate to clamor down an unpopular 
orator. During a recent debate on the Convents’-Inspection Bill, Mr. 
G. H. Whalley, who endeavored to challenge the Speaker’s decision, 
was rudely hustled, and assailed with cries of “ Kick him!” “Strangle 
him!” 


The ingenuity of printers in contriving misprints seems to 
be inexhaustible. Here is a new example: Taking up, lately, De Bow’s 
Review for May, we looked at the table of contents on the cover, and 
saw that the first article was “On Moses and Fung.” This, we sup- 
posed, of course, was an essay on the Hebrew and Chinese systems 
of religion and legislation—a comparison, perhaps, between Judaism 
and Buddhism. On turning to the article, however, we found it a 





botanical dissertation on mosses and fungi ! 


Foreign Musical Hotes. 


-- Italy we have accounts of several new operas and newly- 
fledged composers. Florence, after having vigorously applauded 
‘** I Promessi Sposi,’’ by Petrella, welcomed with still greater enthusiasm 


| a new opera, “Il Cadetto di Guascogna,” by the maestro De Ferrari, of 


Genoa, who, thus encouraged, has undertaken another work, already 
bespoken. ‘‘ Le Educande di Sorrento,’”’ by Usiglio, first recognized 
by the Florentines as a work of merit, is meeting with great favor in the 
principal Italian cities. Modena and Piacenza have been hearing two 
young composers—Giovannini and Marubini. ‘ Francesca da Rimini,’ 


| the work of the latter, was incontinently condemned ; and “ Irene,” by 


the former, at first favorably received, was afterward declared wanting 
At Genoa, after the triumphs of Petrella’s 
“Contessa d’Amalfi,”’ a new partition of Cagnoni’s “Capriccio di 
Donna,”’ fell flat; and a similar fate befell ‘* Guarany,”’ by a Brazilian 
composer, Carlo Gomez, produced at La Scala, Milan. At Cremona, 
“La Vergine di Kermo,” the work of several eminent Italian com- 
posers, has been successfully represented; while, on the contrary, at 
Venice, Felicien David’s ‘‘ Erculanum,” written for the Grand Opera 
at Paris, was tolerated for only two nights. The maestro Pedrotti, 
whose comic operas, written early in his career, won him many laurels, 
has been less fortunate in opera seria—‘ Isabella d’Aragona” and “ Il 
Favorito,”’ his latest productions in this style, having secured only a 
suce’s d’estime, Of the latter work, the Rivista Nazionale Italiana speaks 
as follows: “‘In this opera the music of Pedrotti suffers severely from 


| the uninteresting and in some parts positively tiresome libretto, and, 


although the overture, an introductory chorus (one of the most striking 
numbers in the opera), and an aria for basso with chorus accompaniment, 
go far in maintaining and even increasing the high reputation of the 


| composer, we fear the opera will nevertheless fail of popularity. Neither 


Pedrotti, nor Petrella, nor Cagnoni, has reached the height to which 
Verdi has attained in his ‘Don Carlos,’ and to those younger composers, 
whose names are just beginning to be heard among us, must we look to 
sustain the reputation of Italian musical art.” 


” 


A one-act comic opera, “ Valse et Menuet,” music by Deffés and 
words by the poet Méry, lately produced in Paris, is a great success, 
and promises to be universally popular. The music is light and pleas- 
ing, and the libretto, of course, all that could be desired. The prima 
donna, Mdlle. Singelée, is required by her 7ré/e to execute a violin solo, 
and this, it appears, she does marvellously well, besides singing @ ra- 
vir.—* Dea,”’ an opéra comique by a young composer, M. Jules Cohen, 
is also warmly praised. 

Offenbach’s latest, ‘‘La Princesse de Trébizonde,” is thus spoken 
of by an English journal: “It is superior to any thing hitherto pro- 
duced by that fertile composer. There are grand choruses in it, that 
Guinod might not blush to own [!], and dainty melodies that Rossini 
might have written”’ [!]. The opera had a run of one hundred and 
thirty-five representations at the Bouffes-Parisiens, bringing four hun- 
dred thousand franes to the treasury of that theatre. 


A collection of folk-songs of the Pyrenees, with accompaniments 
arranged by Auber, Gounod, Felicien David, Jules Cohen, Schulhoff, 
and Massenet, just issued by a French publishing-house, is said to con- 
tain melodies of rare beauty, and to open a new source of inspiration to 
our melody-bereft composers. If such is the case, there is good cause to 
be thankful. 


The kingdom of Greece has hitherto had to get on as well as it 
could without a national air, but recently ordered one from a German 
composer, and it has been performed in presence of the royal family, 
giving, we understand, great satisfaction. 


A portion of Gounod’s requiem mass, lately heard by a Parisian au- 
dience, provoked this severe criticism: ‘‘ It greatly lacks originality of 
conception, and, in fact, any thing more empty, more pretentious, more 
tortured, and consequently less religious, it is impossible to imagine.” 


A Stabat Mater for orchestra and chorus, composed by Mme. la Vi- 
comtesse de Grandval, has had a hearing in Paris, and is pronounced 
“* creditable for one of her sex.” 


Le Ménestrel, in announcing that Herr Litolff is writing an opera 
bouffe, suggests a prize for successful vaccination against the Offen- 
bachian epidemic. 


La France Musicale gives a list of twenty-four composers who are 
attacked by Herr Wagner in his new brochure, ‘‘ How to conduct an Or- 
chestra.”” Poor fellows! of course, that finishes them. 


It is now stated that Flotow’s last work, ‘ L’Ombre,’’ which has 
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been several times on the eve of representation, will not be produced 
this year. 

Mr. Benedict has presented to the French Société des Artistes 
Musiciens the copyright and engraved plates of his ‘“ Legend of St. 
Cecilia.” 

Victor Massé, the composer, is said to be engaged on an opera in 

- which Mdlle. Nillson is to have a réde. 


Ferdinand Hiller’s new cantata, written for the forthcoming Bir- 
mingham festival, is entitled ‘* Nala and Damayanti.”’ 





Viteraryn Hotes. 


N RS. NORTON has advertised an author’s edition and reprint of her 
d works, among which are some of which the authorship appears to 
be for the first time publicly avowed. Among the list are the famous 
‘* Letters to the Mob,” at the time of the Chartist riots, ‘‘ Laws for Wom- 
en in the Nineteenth Century,” and “ Letters to the Lord Chancellor on 
the Infant Custody Bill,” published under the pseudonym of “ Pierce 
Stevenson,” and quoted in the House of Lords by the then lord-chan- 
cellor. Mrs. Norton gives as her reason for publishing under an as- 
sumed name that she feared if it were known to be the work of a wom- 
an, and especially of a young woman, it would be reckoned a work of 
no authority. One of her earlier poems, “The Child of the Islands,” 
is to be republished with a portrait of the Prince of Wales, the prince 
having been the subject of the poem. We are also promised a portrait 
of her majesty at the age at which she ascended the throne, as a frontis- 
piece to the ‘‘ Letter to the Queen on the Laws for Women,” many of 
which, however, have been amended since the first date of this publica- 
tion. 


“Appletons’ Hand-Book of American Travel, Northern and Eastern 
Tour,” comes timely for the season. It is an entirely rewritten issue of 
a hand-book that has been for some time in public favor, containing 
‘* latest information of all lines of travel north of Maryland and east of 
Ohio, embracing the New-England States, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and the British dominions ; affording descriptive sketches 
of the cities, towns, rivers, lakes, waterfalls, mountains, hunting and 
fishing-grounds, watering-places, sea-side resorts, and all scenes and 
objects of importance and interest within the district named.” This 
work is obviously an important guide for the summer traveller, claiming 
to give not only atrustworthy and exhaustive, but a picturesque and en- 
certaining survey of all lines of travel, and of all places of note in the 
Northern and Eastern States. This work will be followed by other 
hand-books, one for a Western and the other for a Southern tour. 


Readers of Mr. Laurence Oliphant’s “‘ Piccadilly’? must have been 
amused with his assumption of the character of “ spiritual medium: ” 
“The pages were penned under an impulse which seemed at the time 
irresistible. I found myself unable, by any conscious act of volition, to 
control either the plot or the style.” Also with his farewell to the 
world: “I can be in no way affected by the fate of the book, nor is it 
likely I shall ever see or hear the criticisms of which it may be the sub- 
ject.” As usual, the eternal adieu proves a most transient adieu. 
Escuped from his celestial retreat with Mr. Harris on the shore of Lake 
Erie, Mr. Oliphant is learning, in Pall Mall, what society thinks of 
* Piccadilly.” 


A new comic paper of national sympathies is about to be started in 
Dublin. It was a question for a time whether it should be called The 
Shillalgh or Zosimus, but the latter name was eventually decided upon. 
** Zosimus”’ was a famous Dublin street ballad-singer (a blind man) of 
the period when Daniel O’Connell was in his glory. He possessed rare 
humor of a rough description, and composed as well as sung the ballads 
which he sold in the streets. The paper will be principally illustrated 
by Mr. 0’ Hea. 


Of recent books of travel, not yet reprinted in this country, one is 
spoken of in the English journals as of unusual interest. It is en- 
titled “‘ The Antipodes and Round the World; or Travels in Australia, 
New Zealand, Ceylon, China, Japan, and California.’’ It is from the 
pen of a lady, Miss M. A. Frere, who spent two years in travelling 
through the countries named in company with her father. It is described 
as containing effective descriptions, not only of the scenery, but of the 
habits and characters, of the countries in which the author travelled. 


“The Blunders of Vice and Folly” is the title of a new English 
book,.jn which the author attempts to show that it is a “ standing 
order of Creation that evil shall ever seek to cut its own throat,” illus- 
trating this theory by a great many instances in which wickedness 
has met with its proper end. But how about those other instances, 
which might be successfully collated, showing whercin wickedness 





has, at least to worldly eyes, attained its desired end with abundant 
success ? 


The number of books of travel that pour from the English press, ag 
compared with our own, is quite surprising. We have elsewhere in 
these notes mentioned several books of this character just issued in Lon- 
don, described as of unusual interest, and we have now before us a re- 
view of ‘‘ Reconnoitring in Abyssinia,’’ by Colonel Wilkins, which is 
described as valuable and interesting, and as written in a style to render 
its perusal easy and pleasant. 


The travels of the Reverend Alexander Williamson in North China, 
Mantchooria, and Eastern Mongolia, have appeared in two volumes. As 
agent of the Scottish Bible Society, Mr. Williamson penetrated to re- 
gions of which little or nothing has hitherto been known, visiting, 
among other places, Si-nganfoo, the most famous of the old capitals of 
China, where he was shown the tablet said to have been erected by the 
Nestorian Church a. p. 871. 


A new work on Hungary called “The Magyars; their Country 
and Institutions,”’ is described by the Saturday Review as one of the 
most interesting books that has appeared for a long time. ‘‘ Mr. Pat- 
terson seems to us to possess in a high measure the accuracy, the capa- 
city for labor, the lively imagination, and the power of critical discern- 
ment which make the historian.” 


An Austrian Government expedition to China and Japan has brought 
back a large number of Chinese and Japanese books, a quantity of fresh- 
water fish, and a collection of Chinese drugs, of which it is intended to 
test the efficacy. The most friendly relations were established between 
the expedition and the authorities of China and Japan, and there was an 
extensive interchange of literary and philosophical gifts. 


The Swedenborgians, English and American, have raised upward of 
fifteen thousand dollars toward photolithographing Swedenborg’s manu- 
scripts, preserved in the library of the Academy of Sciences, Stock- 
holm. 


** Queen Hortense, a Life-Picture of the Napoleonic Era,” by Louisa 
Mahlbach, has just been issued from the press of D. Appleton & Co. 
It abounds in all that vivid description and those picturesque scenes and 
dramatic incidents that have rendered the Mihlbach novels so popular. 


“The Caged Lion,” by Miss Yonge, is an historical tale of the 
time of Henry V. of England. It has for characters James I. of Scot- 
land, and other distinguished people of the time to which the narrative 
relates. It is a dramatic and vivid picture of a stirring historical pe- 
riod. 

Professor Brambilla has written a very angry letter on Mommsen’s 
“Roman History,” the German historian having spoken, in several 
chapters of his history, unfavorably of the moral and intellectual quali 
ties of the Italians. 


The death is announced at Munich, in his fifty-fifth year, of Mr. 
Charles Boner, author of several books ; among them, ‘* Chamois-Hunt- 
ing in the Mountains of Bavaria,’’ and a well-known work on Transyl- 
vania. 

A series of articles on men and manners in the United States, writ- 
ten to the Glasgow Herald by David Macrae, is soon to be published 
in book form. 


Sir Henry Bulwer’s “Life of Lord Palmerston” will appear in 
London before the end of the present season. 

Mr. Bright, with the help of Professor Rogers, has been arranging 
the speeches of Richard Cobden for publication. 

Louis Napoleon has finished the first volume of the life of Charle- 
magne. 

Ex-Queen Isabella, of Spain, is busily engaged in writing her auto- 
biography. 





Scientific Hotes. 


t iy excavations made in the ancient church-yard of Chessemy, Paris, 
during the month of April, have resulted in the discovery of a great 
variety of bracelets, bronze torques, bone earrings, bronze and iron fib- 
ulas, glass rings, arrows, javelins, daggers, lances, iron cutlasses, vases of 
every shape and form, decorated with a great variety of ornaments, and 
small grinding-mills of the most primitive construction. The most in- 
teresting discovery made, however, was that of a chariot buried above 
the warrior to whom it belonged. The wood-work of the chariot has, of 
course, disappeared, but the iron circles of the wheels and centres, the 
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bits of the two horses, the swing-bars, and the numerous bronze plates 
with which the harness and carriage were adorned, are in an admirable 
state of preservation. Broken vases, javelins, and a lance, were found 
at the warrior’s feet; and, at his right side, a two-edged sword. Upon 
his body pious hands had scattered splinters of flint, in accordance with 
the ancient religious ceremony, which thus commemorated the impor- 
tant services rendered to mankind by silex instruments, and which was 
observed at the burial of the dead long after the discovery of metals. 
Two large, unhewn, white stones were inclined against each other at his 
left side, according to the mode adopted during the neolitic period in 
symbolizing vaults. At the distance of eight yards from this grave was 
found the skeleton of a horse of small size, having an unusually large 
head, which is an object of speculation and interest to naturalists and 
anatomists. 


A recent writer in Blackwood denounces as absurd the theory that, 
at twenty miles below the surface, the central heat is so great that the 
hardest granite is in a state of fusion, and that our planet consists of a 
molten mass nearly eight thousand miles indiameter, covered by a semi- 
molten crust only twenty miles in thickness, and of which crust only 
two miles have a temperature under the boiling-point. The mean den- 
sity of our planet is nearly five and a half times that of water, whereas 
the average density of the strata which we know is less than three times 
that of water, so that the central-fire theory cannot be right. This lat- 
ter theory is founded on the statement that in some mines and artesian 
wells the temperature gradually increases. But in one deep mine in 
Cornwall at a certain point the temperature begins to decline. Now, 
the theory advanced by the writer is this, that there is a zone of electric 
action in the crust of the earth corresponding with, but superior in in- 
tensity to, that which every one sees to exist in the surrounding gaseous 
envelope of the atmosphere. The electric currents ceaselessly passing 
to and fro in the subjacent rocks will necessarily develop heat, and in 
some kinds of rock more than others. In metal mines the shaft is sunk 
through metalliferous strata or through those kinds of rocks most per- 
meated by electric currents. The increase of subterranean temperature 
is probably restricted to a narrow zone immediately underlying the sur- 
fuce, with a cold, dense stratum of rock underneath. 


M. Tessie du Motay has succeeded in obtaining a beautiful oxyhydric 
light by means of oxygen gas and supercarburetted hydrogen, doing en- 
tirely away with the lime, magnesia, or zircon pencils, which were the 
greatest objection to the universal application and public adoption of 
this new light. The great recommendation of this light is its brilliancy 
and cheapness. The cost, as we are told, is only two centimes per 
burner per five hours, or at the rate of three cents per week, for five 
hours each of the seven nights. In using this new method, M. Tessie 
du Motay has also avoided the high pressure formerly used, in order to 
obtain the brilliancy desired, and the two gases now arrive at the burner 
at a pressure of about one inch of water-column. The manufacture of 
oxygen by the manganate has also enabled M. Tessie du Motay to fulfil 
large contracts with alcohol bleachers and distillers in Paris and London, 
who are using the manganates to bleach and deodorize their spirits, to 
obtain the colorless and odorless Cologne spirits. 


According to the Mémorial Diplomatique, the Austrian Government 
has just signified its assent to a proposal of the French Government for 
an International Commission, to assemble in Paris, in order to agree 
upon a common standard of measurement for all civilized nations. Al- 
ready fifteen European powers have announced their willingness to take 
part in the commission. Even England, which hitherto has been dis- 
inclined to depart from old customs, will be represented by the Direc- 
tors of the Observatories of Greenwich and Oxford. The French Gov- 
ernment now only awaits replies from the United States, Brazil, and the 
South American republics, previously to calling together the commis- 
sion. The Minister of Foreign Affairs would, of right, be the honorary 
president, but the proceedings will really be directed by the vice-presj- 
dent, General Morin, Director of the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers, 
in whose archives is deposited the official standard of the metre recog- 
nized in France. 


M. Borelly, of che Marseilles Observatory, discovered a new planet 
on the 19th of April, of the twelfth or thirteenth degree, being the 
one hundred and tenth of the group to which it belongs, to which he 
has given the name of Lydia. Its position on the 19th of April, at 10h. 
33’ 13", mean time of Marseilles, was, asc. dr. 12h, 2’ 39.22”; decl., 6° 
50’ 38.8". Horary movement, in a. p.: 1.77" ; in decl. + 2.20". 


Professors Panceri and De Sanctis have written an interesting paper 
on the anatomy of the rare fish, the Cephaloptera giorna, entitled ‘“ So- 
pra Aleuni Organdi della Cephaloptera Giorna.”” In their remarks upon 
the brain of this fish, they observe that it is not only to be placed in the 
first rank of the class of fishes, but that it is superior to the brains of rep- 
tiles, and assimilates itself to the brains of birds. 





Professor Stein, of Dresden, while giving a lecture recently upon the 
preservation of food, opened a box of preserved meat which had been 
prepared and hermetically sealed by the celebrated M. Appert in 1851. 
The meat was pronounced first-rate, having retained all its savor, fresh- 
ness, and nutritious qualities, after the lapse of nineteen years. 


Dr. Namias, of Venice, has discovered that, after the adininistration 
of bromide of potassium, as a medicine, it can be detected in the brain, 
the lungs, and the liver, as well as in the blood. 

It is a curious fact that the sensitive-plant is paralyzed by the vapor 
of ether. 


Signor Eugene Sismonda, the well-known Italian geologist, is dead. 





Riscellany. 


M. Villemain. 


ee noble representative of the genius and literature of 
France has passed away from the scene of his triumphs and 
labors. 

The perpetual secretary of the French Academy, the renovator and 
almost the creator of literary criticism in his native land, the eloquent 
and admired professor, peer of the realm, twice named Minister of 
Public Instruction under Louis Philippe, the author of so many works 
of exquisite taste, the celebrated M. Abel Francois Villemain, died on 
the 9th of May in the Palace of the Institute, at the advanced age of 
eighty years. 

During his long and brilliant career M. Villemain took an active and 
prominent part in all the great literary and political movements of the 
last two generations. Literature, however, was his field of predilection, 
in which he gathered all the palms that the University and the Academy 
could bestow upon him—he being, in every sense of the word, what 
Boileau would have called a ‘‘ bel esprit.’’ 

While yet a mere youth, M. Villemain had the rare good fortune to 
attract the sympathy and admiration of his contemporaries, by the mar- 
vellous precocity of his mind. When only twelve years old he took 
leading parts in acting the Greek tragedies in the boarding-school of 
M. Planche, the well-known Hellenist; afterward, while attending the 
classes of the Lyceum of Louis-le-Grand, Professor Luce de Luncival, 
then highly esteemed as a writer, frequently allowed young Villemain to 
usurp his functions. On leaving the Lyceum, in 1810, M. de Fontanes 
bestowed upon him the chair of Eloquence and Belles-Lettres of Charle- 
magne, and shortly afterward appointed him master of the conferences 
in the Normal School, where he became the colleague of Victor Cousin, 
and had for pupils such men as Jouffroy, Augustin Thierry, Damiron, 
Dubois, and others, who afterward took so active a part in the political 
and literary movement of the Restoration and the government of July. 

M. Villemain next began preparing that long series of aeademic and 
literary successes, by which he will be best known to posterity, the first 
of which, entitled the “ Eulogy of Montaigne,” was crowned by the 
French Academy on the 23d of March, 1812. This first model of the 
new system of criticism inaugurated by the young master was so well 
received, that the authorized critics of the day, distinguished for their 
servile imitation of Voltaire, were rapidly superseded and forgotten. 

The vivacity and irreproachable purity of M. Villemain’s style se- 
cured for him readers in every grade of life, and gave him an easy vic- 
tory over less gifted rivals. Not long afterward the Academy crowned 
his discourse upon the ‘* Advantages and Inconveniences of Criticism,” 
and allowed him the then unusual privilege of reading before the assem- 
bled members the brilliant pages he had just written. This assembly 
of the 2lst of April, 1814, in the Mazarin Palace, was graced by the 
presence of the Emperor Alexander of Russia, and the King of Prussia, 
who had recently invaded France, captured the capital, and banished 
the Emperor Napoleon to the island of Elba. The young laureate natu- 
rally addressed warm and brilliant eulogies to his illustrious auditors ; 
his political and literary adversaries, however, were only too glad te be 
able to stir up popular enmity against him, by exaggerating his expres- 
sions, and denouncing him as a traitor and a sycophant. 

A line in the well-known verse of Barthelemy’s ‘‘ Nemesis” recalls 
this event, and represents him as 

** Brushing with kisses the Muscovite boot.” 
(** Brossa de ses baisers la botte moscovite."’) 


At this period of his life the best saloons of Paris were opened to 
him, in which he displayed to advantage his prodigious memory, grace- 
ful wit, and the elegance of his manners and conversation. In the 
saloons of the Duchess de Duras he was introduced to Canning, the 
British statesman, who, in the course of the evening, recited to him, 
with much feeling and good taste, an entire book of the Iliad in the 
original ; Villemain warmly applauded him, and acknowledged that the 
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song was full of beauty and pathos ; asserting that Pope’s translation 
of this particular passage was at least equal to the original, he, without 
hesitation, to Canning’s astonishment, recited the whole of the same 
book in English verse. 

His ‘“* Eulogy of Montesquieu” was crowned by the Academy on the 
25th of August, 1816. He was then appointed to the chair of Modern 
History in the Sorbonne University, as helper to M. Guizot, and was 
afterward transferred, by Royer-Collard, to the chair of French Elocution 
and Belles-Lettres, which was more congenial to his tastes, and which 
he occupied for ten years (1816-1826). 

In 1819 the young professor issued his “ History of Cromwell, accord- 
ing to the Memoirs of the Times and the Records of Parliament,” in 
two vols. 8vo, distinguished for simplicity and precision of style, breadth 
of views, and moderation of language. 

Favorably regarded by Louis XVIIL., he, after this period, took a 
prominent part in the political affairs of his country, and was appointed 
by the king to fulfil the delicate functions of superintendent of the print- 
ing and publishing department, and likewise named a member of the 
State Council. In 1821 he was elected a member of the French Acade- 
my, in recognition of his talents and literary works, which followed each 
other in rapid succession, 

His most important contributions to the literature of his country, 
after this period, are as follows: a new translation of the *‘ Republic 
of Cicero,” from a manuscript discovered by Angelo Mai, preceded by 
a preliminary discourse, and enriched with annotations of great eru- 
dition; “ Lascaris, or the Greeks of the Fifteenth Century ;”’ “‘ Essay 
on the State of Greece, after the Mohammedan Conquest ;”’? “ Course of 
French Literature, Description of the Leading Men and Great Events 
of the Seventeenth Century” (five vols. in 8vo); ‘‘ Discourses and 
Miscellaneous Works on General History ;”’ “‘ Historical and Literary 
Miscellaneous Works ;” “ Studies of Ancient and Foreign Literature ;” 
** Descriptions of Christian Eloquence of the Fourth Century ;’’ “‘ Stud- 
ies of Modern History ;” *‘ Select Studies of Contemporaneous Litera- 
ture,”’ besides a great number of essays, studies, discourses, notices, 
and reports, addressed to the members of the French Academy. M. 
Villemain was universally acknowledged to be one of the most highly- 
gifted writers of the presentcentury. In his inimitable style he blended 
together depth of language with clearness of expression, wit with lofti- 
ness of ideas, and variety with fulness of knowledge. Independent and 
moderate, equally removed from the foolhardiness of the spirit of inno- 
vation and the vulgarity of the spirit of routine, he knew how to pre- 
serve, by a wise equilibrium between imagination and reason, the most 
complete harmony of his literary faculties. 

In public lite he was a conscientious and consistent champion of free- 
dom of speech, liberty of the press, and religious toleration, which he 
boldly upheld and defended both in the Chambers and the Senate. 

After his elevation to the dignity of Peer of France, he was elected 
perpetual Secretary of the French Academy, the duties of which he ful- 
filled with great acceptance until shortly before his death. After the 
coup d'etat he refused to accept any government appointment or to re- 
enter the political arena, thus consistently protesting, by his dignified 
retirement, against the reéstablishment of the empire. 

The death of M. Villemain will leave a blank in the French Acade- 
my, with which he was so intimately associated, and in the fields of lit- 
erature which he so long and so successfully cultivated, which will not 
easily be filled up. The news of his demise will carry along with it a 
feeling of regret to every mind capable of appreciating the gifts of rare 
intelligence, and the brilliancy of talents which, within the circle of 
their operations, have never been surpassed and seldom equalled. We 
may only add that the history of M. Villemain’s life abounds in acts of 
benevolence and generosity, which show that with him, at least, the 
brilliant sallies of his wit and satire in noways diminished the noble 
qualities of his heart or the dignity of his character. 


Strange Noises at Sea. 


Dr. Denneby, a surgeon on board the English royal mail-steamer 
Shannon, sends to Nature the following account of a curious phenome- 
non in the harbor of Grey Town in Central America: In this town 
there are no belfries or factories of any kind. Owing to a shallow bar, 
vessels cannot enter the harbor or river, and are therefore obliged to 
anchor in from seven to eight fathoms of water, about two miles from 
the beach, the bottom consisting of a heavy dark sand and mud containing 
much vegetable matter brought down by the river. Now, while at anchor 
in this situation, we hear, commencing with a marvellous punctuality at 
about midnight, a peculiar metallic vibratory sound, of sufficient loud- 
ness to awaken a great majority of the ship’s crew, however tired they 
may be after a hard day’s work. This sound continues for about two 
hours, with but one or two very short intervals. It was first noticed 
some few years ago in the iron-built vessels Wye, Tyne, Eider, and 
Danube. It has never been heard on board the copper-wooden vessels 
Trent, Thames, Tamar, or Solent. These were steamers formerly em- 
ployed on the branch of the Royal Mail Steamship Company’s inter- 
colonial service, and when any of their officers or crew told of the won- 


| derful music heard on board at Grey Town, it was generally treated as “ 
yern,”’ or hoax. Well, for the last two 5 
atlantic ships have called at Grey Town, and remained there on such 
occasions for from five to six days. We have thus all had ample oppor- 
tunity of hearing for ourselves. When first heard by the negro sailors 
they were more frightened than astonished, and they at once gave way 
to superstitious fears of ghosts and Obeism. By English sailors it was 
considered to be caused by the trumpet-fish, or what they called such 
certainly not the Centriscus scolopax, which does not even exist here), 
They invented a fish to account for it. But if caused by any kind of 
fish, why only at one place, and why only at certain hours of the night? 
Every thing on board is as still from two to four as from twelve to two 
o'clock, yet the sound is heard between twelve and two, but not between 
two and four. The ship is undoubtedly one of the principal instruments 
in its production. She is, in fact, for the time being, converted intoa 
great musical sounding-board. It is by no means easy to describe this 
sound, and each listener gives a somewhat different account of it. It is 
musical, metallic, with a certain cadence, and a one-two-three time 
tendency of beat. It is heard most distinctly over open hatchways, 
over the engine-room, through the coal-shoots, and close round the out- 
side of the ship. It cannot be fixed at any one place, always appearing 
to recede from the observer. On applying the ear to the side of an open 
bunker, one fancies that it is proceeding from the very bottom of the 
hold. Very different were the comparisons made by the different lis- 
teners. The blowing of a conch-shell by fishermen at a distance, a shell 
held to the ear, an £olian harp, the whir or buzzing sound of wheel 
machinery in rapid motion, the vibration of a large bell when the first 
and louder part of the sound has ceased, the echo of chimes in the 
belfry, the ricocheting of a stone on ice, the wind Llowing over telegraph- 
wires, have all been assigned as bearing a more or less close resem- 
blance ; it is louder on the second than the first, and reaches its acme 
on the third night; calm weather and smooth water favor its develop- 
ment. The rippling of the water alongside, and the breaking of the 
surf on the shore are heard quite distinct from it. What is, then, this 
nocturnal music? Is it the result of a molecular change or vibration in 
the iron acted on by some galvanic agent peculiar to Grey Town? for 
bear in mind that it is heard nowhere else, not at Colon, some two 
hundred and fifty miles distant on the same coast, not at Porto 
Bello, Carthagena, or St. Marta. The inhabitants on shore know noth- 
ing of it. 


ears the company’s large trans. 





The Old Mythology. 


A netv English poet, Charles Kent, has just published a volume of 
verses, from which we extract the following lament for the vanished 
forms of the classic mythology : 

O for the forests of fair Arcady ! 
The Dryads dancing in the leafy dell! 
O for the umbrage of Pelasgic tree, 
With Hamadryads in the rind to dwell! 
The sorrel trampled by the hoof of Faun! 
The wood-nymph’s gambol o’er the greenwood lawn! 


The reign of youthful Bacchus now no more 

Peoples the glade with sprites of antique grace ; 
The sedgy reed no longer to the core 

Thrills with the pipings lipped with quaint grimace- 
No more shall syrinx sound about the boles, 
Or foot of Satyr ’fright Beeotian moles. 
Pan with the riot of his rabble troop, 

Narcissus brooding o’er the fatal pool, 
Diana girded by a virgin group, 

Silenus reeling like the wine-king’s fool, 
No more may wander through the Lesbian woods, 
Or break the stillness of their solitudes. 


Thy jocund voice, Sylvanus, now is dumb! 
No ery of Dryope again may sound 
When the faint odor of the lotus-bloom 
Floats with the zephyr o’er the Grecian ground ; 
E’en Ariadne’s pensive love is o’er, 
Though guarded not by ghastly Minotaur. 





Time was when through the dusky vales of Crete 
The linnet, pight with plumes of tawny gold, 
Within the thicket rustled till the sweet 
And fragile blossoms fluttered to the mould, 
Arousing from her lair among the weeds 
The dismal Lamia twined in rosy bredes: 


The woful Lamia with her weeping eyes, 

The awful Lamia with her glaze of gloom, 
The serpent-demon garbed in ruddy dyes, 

Her horror shrouded in a radiant bloom, 
Where, hid beneath the stalks and fragrant bells, 
Lurked the live poison of earth’s asphodels. 
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A Malignant Enemy. | 
Some unknown scoundrel has been fora good while past playing 
mean tricks on the English peer, Lord St. Leonards. Forged orders to 
tradesmen in his lordship’s name have been sent all over the kingdom, 
one of the latest results of which was the sending of a bull and a heifer 
from Glasgow which his lordship had not ordered and did not want. 
But these petty tricks are trifles in comparison with what follows: One 
of Lord St. Leonards’s daughters was on a visit at Torquay, and, just as 
she was preparing for dinner, she received a telegram in the name of his 
jordship’s brother, stating how seriously ill he was, and that he wished 
her to come home immediately. This she did, travelling all night, and 
reaching her father’s bedroom at half-past seven in the morning, with 
the expectation of finding him dying. Another forgery was an imme- 
diate order for fine marbles—describing the quality and the length and 
breadth of the proposed slabs, and the inscription, copied from the pres- 
ent tombstone—which were to replace the present erection over his 
wife’s tomb. 
Our Precious Metals. 
The Commissioner of Mining, Mr. Raymond, in his report to Con- 
gress, estimates the bullion product of 1869 as follows: 





| errr rererr Tre rrr re ween eee + $20,000,000 
AE TERRA oe D 14,000,000 
Oregon and Washington...........ssseeeeeeeee 4,000,000 
BE anc btesdenscsesunsoseses cccccccccccces Fseeeeee 
PN os 0s ca sedccscescezcess coccsccccocsees BAOOOEee 
Colorato and Wyoming............sseeeeeeees 4,000,000 
PO Fock ic ccccceseccivceasie ecescccoodes 500,000 
DERAEE 0000 cc0esece sesecce Scewceseceeccoce «+. 1,000,000 
pO rT ee abeeeacececes - 1,000,000 

BOO . 000.000 cece} enevee eoecccoccsess $63,500,000 





Varieties. 


N English bishop related the following experience of a brother 





clergyman: He had a parishioner, an old woman, who seldom 
went to church. Observing her there one Good Friday, frequently lift- 
ing up her eyes, opening her mouth, and wringing her hands, as he 
preached somewhat graphically upon the intensity of our Saviour’s 
agony and death, he fancied he had made some impression upon the old 
woman’s mind, and, hoping to improve it, he asked her, after the ser- 
vice, what she thought of the sermon. ‘Sarmon, sir?’’ she replied. 
“How could you go fur to tell sich a story? Thank the Lord, it was a 
long time ago, and don’t consarn us; so we'll hope it ain’t true!” 
A determined suicide was lately committed at Paris. A mason, who 
inhabited a room in the Rue Saint-Nicolas, informed his concierge that 
he was going for a few weeks into the country. At the end of April, 
the proprietor of the house, having heard nothing of his lodger, and not 
knowing his address, ordered the room to be opened. On the door be- 
ing forced, it was found, to the surprise of every one, that a thick brick 
wall had been erected as a barrier, and, on this being taken down, the 
corpse of the mason, perfectly decomposed, was found in the room. 


It is now said that all the stories which have been told about the 
price offered for the copyright of ‘‘ Lothair” are devoid of foundation. 
Mx, Disraeli unexpectedly called on Mr. Longman one day, said he 
wished him to publish a new novel he had written, and desired to leave 
the business arrangements unreservedly in his hands. Mr. Longman 
is said to have replied that he felt the proposal to be a high compliment, 
and that he would at once accept it. 


A young man who had spent a little of his time and a great deal of 
his father’s money in fitting himself for the bar, was asked, after his 


It is said that the black orang, or chimpanzee, on being taught to 
wear clothes, becomes fond of them. It learns to lie on a bed with its 
head on the pillow, and pulls the clothes over itself likea man. The 
red orang learns to drink coffee and tea, and grows fond of wine. . 


Henry Ward Beecher has an article in the Christian Union, in which 
he says: ‘* We frankly admit that we long to believe in spiritualism, 
but cannot. We not only do not resist evidence and conviction, but we 
rather solicit belief.” 

The advent of an heir in the family of an episcopal clergyman being 
telegraphed to distant friends thus, ‘‘ Another rector in the household,” 
the prompt reply was, ‘Furnish him with full canonicals, regardless 
of expense.”’ 

In Pittsburg, a fashionable tailor, who failed to fit a young man, was 
recently brought before court on a charge of false pretences, and held in 
five hundred dollars bail. The false pretences were that he did not 
know his business, 

‘*There is nothing new under the sun.” A Bengalese archeologist 
has discovered that the chignon, “ one-third larger than the head,’’ was 
in vogue in the East hundreds of years ago. 

In Alaska, if a native murders his wife, her relatives won’t be satis- 
fied until he gives them a lot of blankets. They think a wife is worth 
fifteen blankets in the summer, and twenty in the winter. 

At a recent firemen’s supper, the following toast was given: ‘‘ The 
firemen of our city. Like old maids, may they ever be ready, but never 
wanted.” 

It is said that if you take two letters from money there will be one 
left; but a Southern editor has heard of a man who took money from 
letters, and there was none left. 

Watts composed six hundred and ninety-seven hymns, and Wesley 
six hundred; and a tenth part of them live to this day and are sung in 
every Christian church where the English language is used. 

Lord Penzance lately divorced twenty-six couples in two days. Yet 
the English papers talk of Indiana. 

In the Pittsburg Directory is to be found the name of ‘* Johann Gott- 
lieb Christ Knipfenbausenstein.” 

Yachting is conducted on the principle of “large sails and small 
profits.” 

Christopher Columbus is to be canonized as a saint. 

Adelina Patti’s pile of jewelry is greater than the Empress Eugénie’s. 

Our Saxon grandmothers called what are now known as garters, 
shankbands, 

Two hundred and sixty girls are employed in the government tele- 
graph-offices in Russia. 

Sixteen million bottles of champagne were produced in France last 
year, of which more than three-fourths were exported. 

Some sour old bachelor says that the natural diet of an infant being 
milk, its s-cream is easily accounted for. 

Half the land of England is owned by one hundred and fifty persons, 
and half that of Scotland by twelve. 





Che Museum. 


OUIS FIGUIER, in his work on ‘* Mammalia,” just republished from 

the French in this country, gives a description of various methods 

of capturing the whale by means of explosive projectiles. One, the in- 
vention of M. Derisme, designated as the ‘* balle foudroyante,” consisted 
of a kind of howitzer shell, reduced to dimensions small enough to allow 





examination, how he got on. ** Very well,” said he. ‘I answered one 
question right.”’ ‘‘ Ah! indeed,” said his father. ‘“ And, pray, what 
was that?” ‘They asked me what a gui tam action was, and I told 
them that I did not know.” 

A lady in Bangor, Me., a few days since, sent her Hibernian maid- 
of-all-work up stairs, with verbal instructions to take out and clean the 
windows. Shortly after, the lady made a tour of inspection, and found 
that Bridget had dug out every pain of glass and neatly piled them on 
the floor. 

A well-known Western express company have on their bills of receipt 
that they will not hold themselves responsible for injuries resulting 


from “acts of God, or Indians, or other enemies of the United States | 


Government.” 

A reference-book just issued in England locates Fort Pillow in North 
Carolina, and on page 313 reports that “‘ Fort McAllister was captured 
from the American Federals by the Confederates under Sherman, De- 
cember 13, 1864.” 





of its being fired from an ordinary rifled carbine. This ball contains 
a certain quantity of powder which can be ignited by the percussion of 
a fulminating capsule contained in its interior. M. Derisme devised this 
projectile not merely for the whale, but the elephant, and other formi- 
dable animals which should be killed at the first shot. This projectile, 
however, we believe, has never been put into actual use. The bomé- 
lance, an American invention, is composed of a cast-iron tube, about ten 
inches in length, filled with a hundred grains of gunpowder. “It ter- 
minates above in a triangular pyramid, with hollow surfaces, having the 
angle and points very acute ; the bottom of this tube is joined, by means 
of a screw, to a narrower screw containing a match. This projectile 
ean be fired with the charge of a heavy gun, which, when well shovl- 
dered. carries as far as fifteen, twenty, and even thirty fathoms. When 
the gnn has been fired, the bomb which forms the projectile penetrates 
inte te fleshy parts of the animal with the match, which was lighted 
by the explosion that took place when the gun went off. A few seconds 
later a dull, hollow sound is heard—it is the bomb bursting inside the 
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animal. The whale makes a violent somersault, and, if the explosion 
has taken place in the lung, it may die almost instantaneously. The 
employment of the bomb-lance is combined equally with that of the 
harpoon. When a whale has beeh seized and made fast by the harpoon 
thrown by the hand, they replace the lance for killing the animal by 
the explosive projectile. 

“Dr. Thiercelin rendered the bomb-lance still more murderous, by 
adding to it a very powerful poison—strychnine mixed with curare. 








Pole, the weight of which perhaps exceeds one hundred thousand kilo- 

| grammes. 

“ Dr. Thiercelin then enclosed each cartouche ir the projectile called 
a ball-harpoon, better known in America under the name of bomb-lance, 
and which we have just described. This projectile, fired into the sides 
of the animal, bursts and projects the poisonous mixture into it. 

“In his first voyage to Newfoundland, Dr. Thiercelin caused his 
poisonous bombs to be fired at ten whales of different sizes. The result 








Fishing for the Whale with Explosive Balls. 


After numerous experiments, Dr. Thiercelin came to the conclusion that 
a mixture composed of a very soluble salt of strychnine and a twentieth 
part of curare is sufficient to put to death one of these animals, when it 
is administered in doses of half a milligramme for every kilogramme 
of the animal’s weight. He then made cartouches, thirty grains in 
weight, containing this poisonous mixture. One of these cartouches 
alone is enough to kill a whale of sixty thousand kilogrammes in weight ; 
two would be more than sufficient for the largest whales of the North 


The ten whales died in a space of time varying 
Six of these furnished considerable 
| oil and whalebone. Their flesh was not in the least impregnated with 
the poisonous matter, for their carcasses were handled by men who had 
excoriations, and even recent wounds, on their hands, without a single 
one having suffered the least harm. Four of these cetacea, as they be- 
longed to species of which the whalers do not generally take notice, were 
| lost, from circumstances independent of the new method.” 


| was very satisfactory. 
| from four to eighteen minutes. 





NOTICE. 


‘RALPH THE HEIR,” by ANTHONY TROLLOPE, is now pub- 
lishing in APPLETONS’ JOURNAL. It appears in Supplements, once 
a month, the first issued being with No. 43, and has been continued 
in supplements accompanying Nos. 46, 50, 54, 59, and 63. 


“THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD,” by Cartes 
DICKENS, is also now publishing in this JouRNAL, each monthly 
part, as published in England, issued in a Supplement, complete. Part 
First appeared with Journal No. 56, Part Second with No. 61, and 
Part Third with No. 65. 


“THE THREE BROTHERS,” so far as printed in the Jovr- 
_ NAL up to Jan. Ist, has been published in pamphlet-form, and will be 


mailed to any address, post-paid, on receipt of thirty cents. 
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j= Applications for Advertising in 
«“ Appletons’ Journal?’ should be addressed 
to Mr. HENRY W. QUIN, at D. Apple- 
ton & Co.’s, 90, 92 & 94 Grand St. 

Advertisements must be handed in two 
weeks before issue. 


FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 


For ten years past we have been using in our estab- 
lishment Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing-Machines, and 
also sewing-machines of other manufacturers ; and, af- 
ter so many years, we have arrived at the conclusion 
that Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing-Machines are greatly 
superior to all others. 

All the parts of their mechanism are so strong, that 
the expense for repairs is merely a trifle. Besides, they 
can execute a larger variety of sewing than all other 
machines. The simplicity of their mechanism makes 
the repairs easy; they do not tire the operator, and 
make very little noise in running. In a word, they 
cannot fail to be of great value to persons in want of 
sewing-machines. 





Sister DoroTHEE, 
Congregation of Notre-Dame, Montreal. 


A. T. STEWART & C0. 


REQUEST ATTENTION TO THEIR 


Extensive and Elegant Assortment 


OF 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


Ready-made Goods 


FOR LADIES AND OHILDREN, 


Suitable for Summer Wear. 


Broadway, Fourth Av., Ninth & Tenth Sts, 
THE OLDEST, LARCEST, 


AND 


MOST PERFECT MANUFACTORY 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 








45,000 NOW IN USE. 


Geo. A. Prince & Co.’s 


ORGANS AND MELODEONS 


Will be delivered in any part of the United States 
reached by express (where they have no 
agent), FREE OF CHARGE, on 
receipt of list price. 

Send for price-list and circulars. Address 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO.,; 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., 
CHICAGO, Ill. 

COLGATE & CO’S 
CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
Jume, and is in every respect superior 
jor TOILET USE. 

Sold by Dealers in Perfumery and 
Toilet Articles. 


PARIS MILLINERY. 


(Established 1841.) 


MADAME FERRERO, 


No. 6 LAFAYETTE PLACE (between Fourth and 
Great Jones Street). 











Always the Newest and Choicest Styles of 


BONNETS & ROUND ‘HATS ON HAND. 


Particular attention paid to orders. 





SMITH’S 
American Organs 


FOR THE 


Services of Chapels and Lodges, 
as well as for Home 
Recreation, 


A Thorough Comparison Invited, 


Never to rest satisfied with mediocre suc- 
cess has been the motto of this house. And 
with every year’s experience they expect not 
only to maintain their present position, but to 
produce instruments of greater and more va- 
ried power, thus anticipating the increasing 
demands of the most cultivated taste. 


Instruments with Pedal-Bass 
and Double Manuals for Or- 
gan Students. 


Also a variety of 


ELEGANT PARLOR INSTRUMENTS. 


An Illustrated Circular, containing full descriptions 
and prices, will be sent, post-paid, on application. 


8 D. & H. W. SMITH, Boston, Mass. 





A VITAL QUESTION ANSWERED. 


Thousands of dyspeptic and bilious sufferers, who 
have exhausted the list of official remedies in vain, are 
asking what they shall do next, and if there is any rem- 
edy for their misery. There is. TARRANT’s EFFER- 
VESCENT SELTZER APERIENT will give them immediate 
relief, and eventually restore them to perfect health. It 
is a stomachic, an alterative, a purgative, and a gentle 
diuretic, combined in one delicious and refreshing 
draught. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





INTERESTING TO LADIES. 


* * * “T have been using sewing-machines for the 
last six years. I am acquainted with the Singer, 
Wheeler & Wilson, and Grover & Baker machines, and 
have also examined work done by expert hands on all 
of the above-named machines. For elasticity and 
strength of stitch, and durability of work, and for its 
noiseless and easy , I most confidently rec- 
ommend the Groyer & Baker to all parties desiring 
a good, reliable, family sewing-machine.”—Mrs. ¥. 3. 
McLaughlin, Lewisburg, Pa. 








Important for European Travellers, 
Fust Ready, 


SKELETON TOURS 


THROUGH ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRE- 
LAND, WALES, DENMARK, NORWAY, 
SWEDEN, RUSSIA, POLAND, 

AND SPAIN, 

With various ways of getting from place to place, the 
time occupied, and the cost of each journey to 
a party offour; with some of the prin- 
cipal things to see, especially 
country-houses. 

By HENRY WINTHROP SARGENT. 

1 vol., x2mo, limp covers. Price, $1.00. 
Sent free, by mail, to any address in the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers. 





Waltham Watches, 


For Merchants, Clerks, and Professional Men. 


Waltham Watches, 
IN 3-0Z. CASES, ; 
For Farmers, Carpenters, and other Mechanics. 


Waltham, Watches, 


For Mariners, Soldiers, and Expressmen. 


Waltham Watches, 
IN 5-OZ. CASES, 
For Conductors, Engineers, and Baggagemen. 


Waltham Watches, 
IN 6-OZ. CASES, 
For Miners, Lumbermen, and Stage-Drivers. 


Waltham Wat ches, 


For all who wish something very substantial. 

All the above are described in our Price List. Write 
for it as follows: 

Messrs. HOWARD & CO., No. 785 Broadway, 
N. Y.: Please send me your illustrated Price List of 
WALTHAM WATCHES, as per advertisement in 
APPLETONS’ JOURNAL. ‘ 

SicN NAME AND ADDRESS IN FvLL, | 
and you will receive it, post-paid, by return mail. It 
gives all the information you desire, and explains our 
plan of sending Watches by Express without any risk 
to the purchaser. 
HOWARD & CO., 
785 Broadway, New York, 
(Formerly of 619 Broadway). 


R. HOE & CO., 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, AND LONDON, 


Manufacturers of 


Cylinder and Platen Presses, 


Of various kinds, adapted for 





Newspapers, Fine Books, Wood- 
cut and Job Work, 
Such as their 


ROTARY PRESSES 


With from Two to Ten Impression Cylinders, speed 
from six thousand to twenty thousand per hour. 


Also, PERFECTING PRESSES of various de- 
scriptions, with two or more Impression Cylinders, to 
be used with Type or Stereotype, and with one or more 
Feeders, or with rolls of paper. 

Single and Double Cylinder Steam Printing Presses, 
for Newspapers. 

Single Large Cylinder Press, for fine Job Work. 

Bed and Platen Power Press, for Book Work. 


NEW STOP CYLINDER PRESS, 


With Table Distribution, and from Four to Ten Form 
Rollers, for the finest Illustrated Newspapers and the 
best Book and Woodcut Work. 

Small Job, Card, Railway Ticket, and Coupon 
Presses. 

Single Large Hand Cylinder Press, and Single Hand 
Cylinder Railway Press, for Newspapers of moderate 
circulation, printing, by hand, éight hundred impres- 
sions per hour. : ‘ 

Also, every article required in Printing Offices (in- 
cluding Type) 

Hydraulic and Screw Presses. 

Bookbinders’ Machinery of every description; also, 
Machinery for Electrotypers and Stereotypers. 

Cast Steel Saws. 

Illustrated Catalogues furnished on applicatioa, 


R. HOE & CO., 31 Gold St., N. Y. 


APPLETONS’ RAILWAY GUIDE. 


THE BEST GENERAL ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM IN THE COUNTRY. 
It reaches the hands of the travelling community— 


business and pleasure—from one end of 
our land to the other, 


HENRY W. QUIN, 


go, 92 & 94 Granp Sr., N. Y. 





Try it. 
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APPLETONS JOURNAL—ADVERTISEMENTS. 





TIFFANY &CO., 


SILVERSMITHS AND JEWELLERS, 


550 & 552 BROADIVAY, 
Factory, Nos. 53 AND 55 Prince STREET, 
Are daily receiving, 

OF THEIR OWN MAKE, 
NEW PATTERNS, IN STERLING SILVER, 


OF 


Forks, Spoons, 
AND 
Fancy Articles in that Line. 


Combinations of these put up 
EXPRESSLY FOR WEDDING PRESENTS. 


They would call particular attention to the pieces in 
gilt, parcel-s 


Outfits at a fixed price per ounce, | 


gilt, and with their new finish. 


YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 
A First-class Boarding and Day School, delightfully 


situated in grounds admirably adapted for an institution | 


of this kind, is near the Sound, and easily accessible by 
car or boat from New York City. 

For home comforts, and educational advantages, 
this school is unexcelled, nothing being omitted which 
contributes health and happiness to the pupils. It is 
specially recommended by the Rt. Rev. A. N. Lrttte- 
joun, D. D. The Fall Session, 
Sept. rst For circulars, apply to 

J. R. BURWOOD, Principat. 

Pupils admitted any time during the year. 


USE USE 


syaddeus Davids & Oo, 
_ Writing Inks, 


VFLUID, SEALING WAX, MuciLace, &c., 
The Best Known. 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 


A GREAT OFFER. 


Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 
Will dispose of One Hundred PIANOS, MELO. 
DEONS, and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, 
including Chickering & Sons, AT EXTREMELY LOW 
PRICES, FOR CASH, 
from $5 to $25 monthly 
and rent-money applied if pur 


DURING 
until paid ; 
hased 


the same to Let, 


APPLETONS’ JOURNAL. 


READING CASES. 

We have ready 
filing, i 
tons’ Jo 


a Cover, or Portfolio, designed for 
n a convenient shape, the numbers of App.e- 
The Case will hold thirteen numbers, 
which are readily retained in 
bands 


ceeding! 


RNAI 


numbers in a form ex- 
y convenient for reading, preserves the pages 
When 
an be laid away for binding, if 
Sound in half 


This cover keeps the 
unsoiled, and is a good substitute for binding. 
full, the 
desired, or other 

leather, price $1.00. 


Ider numbers « 


cases procured. 


BINDING CASES, 


Binding Cases for First and Second Volumes of 


Arrtetons’ Journat, in cloth, gilt back and side. 


Price, 75 cents each 
Fither 
receipt of price 


of above mailed, post-free, to any address, on 


In ordering, pains s 
turately 
wanted 


vhether a Reading 
THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 


D APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
90, 92 & 94 Granp Sr., N. Y. 


16 weeks, commences 


THIS MONTH, or will take | 


position by India-rubber 
| 


ild be taken to designate ac- | 
Case or Binding Case is | 


| 
| 


| HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


Glass.” 


At Two Cents per Cup, made in two minutes, 


a 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


MANUFACTURER'S WAREHOUSE, 91 JOHN STREET, New York. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & 


Every Packet bears the Fac-Simile 


of his Signature. 


50 NS, 


| HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


(INCORPORATED 1852.) 
Office, 120 BROADWAY, 
(Cor. Cedar Street,) 
CASH CAPITAL 
DS a ccccnesessscscscesesesesenes 326,399.94 
TOTAL ASSETS, January rst, 1870. $726,399.96 
B. 8S. WALCOTT, President. 
I, REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


BARDOU & SON'S CELEBRATED 
‘‘ UNIVERSAL ”’ 
OPERA-GLASS 
None genuine unless stamped ‘‘ Universal Opera- 


New York. 


Awarded the first-class medals at the Universal Ex- 
positions of London, 1862, and Paris, 1855 and 1867. 


Sorte Acency anp Depor for the Unirep StarTes, 


FREDERICK TRUMPLER, 


ImpoRTER oF Optica Goops, 8 Maren Lane. 


EXCELLENT BEEF TE A, Agencies in all principal Towns in the United States, 
In Southern and Western States, ‘“‘ Underwriters’ 
Agency.” 


FLORENCE. 
The b 1 ch k for S G » and 
>in Forty-five pounds of prime beet con } THE BEST 
centrated intoone pound. Keeps good for years. In- | . . . 
Family Sewing-Machine. 


valuable for Invalids, Travellers, 

Unequalled for simplicity and durability of con- 

For sale by Druggists and fine Grocers, and by struction. 
Excelling all others in its capacity for all kinds of 
A. GLANZ, Sole Agent, work without change of adjustment, and for beauty 

194 William St., N. Y. and elasticity of stitch. 

— — | [= AGENCIES, 505 Broadway, NEW 
*| YORK, and in all the principal cities in the 
UNITED STATESand GREAT BRITAIN. 


TURKO-RUSSIAN BATHS. 
STREET, Gibson’s Building, Broadway & 13th St. N.Y. 

The Largest, most Luxurious, and Elegant Bathing 
NE W VORK., | Establishment i in the United States, 


APPLETONS’ JOURNAL 


Or LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


From the 





Genuine Texan Liebig’s Extract of Meat. 


AND ALL PERSONS REQUIRING NOURISHMENT. 


M. A. WILLARD & CO., 
LOOKING-GLASSES, 


No. 








177 CANAL 


ad bk rck West of Bowery, 





Apptetons’ Journal is published weekly, and consists of thirty-two quarto pages, each number attractively 
illustrated. Its contents consist of serial Novels and short Stories, Essays upon Literary and Social Topics, 
Sketches of Travel and Adventure, and papers upon all the various subjects that pertain to the pursuits and recre 
ations of the people, whether of town or country. 


PRICE 10 CENTS PER NUMBER, OR $4.00 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR TWELVE OR SIX MONTHS. 


TERMS FOR CLUBS.—Any person procuring Five Yearly Subscriptions, and remitting $20, will 
be entitled to a copy for one year GRATIS; FirTEEN Yearly Subscribers, and remitting $50.00, will entitle sender 
to a copy one year GRATIS. 

rHE NEW AME RIC AN CYCLOPEDIA, edited by Georce Rrptey and Cuas. A. Dana, 16 vols., 8vo, 
~~? price $80, will be given to any person sending 50 Subscribers, and remitting $200. 

[he postage within the U nom | States, for the JouRNAL, is 20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or 
quarterly, in advance, at the office where received. Subscriptions from C. et 8 must be accompanied with 20 cents 
additiona', to prepay the United States postage. New York City subscribers will be charged 20 cents per annum 
additionat, which will prepay for postage and delivery of,their numbers. 

In reraitting by mail, a post-office order or draft, payable to the order of D. Appleton & Co., referable to 
bank-notev. as, if lost, the order or draft can be-srecovered without loss to the sender. In ordering Po Journal, 
the name should be c learly given, with the post-office, county, and State, in full. 

Reading Cases for APPLETONS’ JOURNAL, arranged to hold thirteen numbers. In half leather, price $1.00. 
B inding Cases for vols. 1 & 2, cloth, gilt, price 75 cents each. Mailed post-free on receipt of price. 


Afppletons’ Journal and either Harper's Weekly, Harper's Bazar, Harper's Magazine, Putnam's Magazine, 
Lippincott’s Magazine, the Atlantic Monthly, or the Galaxy, for one year, on recetpl of 
$7. Appletons’ Journal and Litteli’'s Living Age, for $10; Appletons’ 
Journal and Oliver Optics Magazine for $s; 
or the Riverside Magazine, for $5.50. 
The publication of the Journat began .April 3, 1869. Third 
Volume began with No. 40, January 1, 1870. 


AppLetons’ JouRNAL is also issued in MonTHLY Parts, price 50 cts. each, or $4.50 per annum, in advance. 


D, APPLETON & 00., Publishers, 90, 92 & 94 Grand &t., N. Y. 


Back numbers can always be supplied. 
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FINE 


HARNESS. 


The Largest and Best Variety in New York. 


W. GC. & C. Ms MOSEMAN, 


Manufacturers. 


Warerooms: 148 Chambers St., New York. 


Important to Railway Travellers. 


In order to save trouble and anxiety in reference to 
which route to select previous to commencing 
your journey, be careful and pur- 
chase a copy of 


APPLETONS’ RAILWAY GUIDE. 


Thousands and tens of thousands of railway travel- 
lers would as soon think of starting on their journey 
without a copy of the GUIDE as without their baggage. 
It contains— 

I. IMPORTANT INSTRUCTIONS TO RAIL- 
way Travellers in reference to puschasing tick- 
ets, checking baggage, etc. 

Il. ONE HUNDRED RAILWAY MAPS, rep- 
resenting the principal railways of the country 
West, South, North, and East, in connection 
with the time-table of the line. 


III. INDEX TO UPWARD OF EIGHT THOU- 


sand Towns, Villages, and Cities, in connec- 


tion with the various railways, the important | 


railways being represented by map. 


IV. TOURIST GUIDE TO THE WATERING 
Places and Places of Fashionable Resort 
throughout the United States and the Canadas. 


V. MONTHLY ACCOUNT OF RAILWAYS 
and their Progress. 


VI. ANECDOTES and INCIDENTS of TRAVEL 
VII. NEW TIME-TABLES TO DATE, etc., etc. 


D. APPLETON & 00., Publishers, 


go, 92 & 94 Granp St., New York. 





WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


Now Complete, in 18 Vols, 


ParerR Covers PRICE, $5.00. 


LIST OF THE WORKS. 
oS 172 pages. ...25 cents. 
American Notes ™ _ ¢ 
Dombey & Son nd 35 
Martin Chuzzlewit 35 
Our Mutual Friend 35 
Christmas Stories.............. 163 25 
Tale of Two Cities............ 144 20 
Hard Times, and Additional 

Christmas Stories 25 
Nicholas Nickleby 35 
Bleak House. 3 35 
BDI, cincccesccecseens 343 35 
Pickwick Papers 35 
David Copperfield 35 
Barnaby Rudge 30 
Old Curiosity Shop 30 
25 
25 
Uncommercial Traveller, Pic- 
tures of Italy, and Reprinted 
PURER ccesccncetocesesces joo 35 
Single copies of any of the above sent to any ad- 
dress in the United States, on the receipt of the price 
affixed. Complete set for $5.00, by mail, post-paid. 


LIBRARY EDITION 


OF 


CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS, 


Complete in 6 vols., with 32 Illustrations. 
Price, in Cloth, $10.50; Half Calf, $21.00. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 





NEW NOVELS 
Published by D. APPLETON & CO., 


Nos. 90, 92 & 94 Grand Street, New York. 


I, 
LOTHAIR. 


A Novel. By the Right Honorable BENJAMIN DISRAELI, M. P. 12:0, cloth. Price 
$2.00. Cheap edition, 8vo, paper covers, price $1.00. 
_ “Lothair” is the great literary sensation of the year. It is in the hands of every reader, provokes general 
discussion, and is generally admired for its “‘ rare originality, versatility, flexibility, force, and freshness.” 
IL. 


THE CAGED LION. 


A Novel. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, author of “‘The Heir of Redclyffe,” ‘*The 
Chaplet of Pearls,” etc. 1 vol., 12mo, pp. 347. Price $1.25. : 

*‘ The Caged Lion” is an historical novel, the scene of which is laid at the time of Henry V. of England, 
having James I. of Scotland and other famous historical personages of the period for its characters, It is very 
Stirring, novel, graphic, vivid, and picturesque. 

III. 


QUEEN HORTENSE; 


A Life-Picture of the Napoleonic Era. By LOUISA MOHLBACH. Translated by Chap- 
man Coleman. 1 vol., 8vo. Illustrated. Paper covers, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 

“* Miss Miihlbach’s novels are bey quite as much as Macaulay, perhaps, with this difference, that she owns 
at the start that they are novels. But they do the office of history just as well as graver records, and are therefore 
worthy the attention of the student as well as of the reader who desires only to be amused. Never was history 
made more fascinating.” —Pittsburg Gasette. 

IV. 


BREEZIE LANGTON. 


A Novel. By HAWLEY SMART, author of ‘‘ A Race for a Wife.’’ Octavo, paper cov- 
ers. Price 75 cents. 
Vv 


THE WOMAN OF BUSINESS. 


By MARMION SAVAGE, author of ‘‘ The Bachelor of the Albany.’ 1 vol., 8vo, paper. 
Price 75 cents. 

«*The Woman of Business’ is a novel by Marmion Savage, the author of ‘The Bachelor of the Albany,’ a 
story that counts among its warm admirers nearly everybody who has ever read it. It has the rare “quality of 
being interesting without sensation, and of liveliness without extravagance or slang. Its humor is ever springing, 
but never too exuberant, and it delights by its bright and quiet flow of wit, good sense, and feeling. The one 
novel of the author, for his others were not much known, gave him avery choice place among the writers of Eng- 
lish fiction. His present story is of a slightly different character, but it is eminently readable. It is full of inci- 
dent of the dramatic sort, and would indeed dramatize without great change, and make a capital play for the 
stage.” —Hartford Courant. 

VI. 


A RACE FOR A WIFE. 


By HAWLEY SMART, author of ‘‘ Breezie Langton.” Octavo, paper covers. Price 50 
cents. 
VII. 


RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 


By the author of ‘‘ Cometh up as a Flower,” ‘‘ Not Wisely, but Too Well,” etc. 1 vol., 8vo, 
paper covers. Price 60 cents. 


Of this novel the London Graphic says: “ Its great merit on the whole, its remarkable promise, and above all 
its bright and charming style, entitle the authoress to candid congratulations. The dialogue and description are 
so sparkling and witty they might have been the work of an accomplished French novelist.” 


VILI. 


MRS. GERALD’S NIECE. 


By LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON, author of ‘Too Strange not to be True,” “A 
Stormy Life,” etc. 1 vol., 8vo, paper. Price 60 cents. 
IX 


HENRIETTA TEMPLE. 


A Love Story. By the Right Honorable BENJAMIN DISRAELI. 1 vol., 8vo, paper. 


Price 50 cents. 

** Henrietta Temple’ is the first of a reissue of Disraeli’s novels in a cheap but neat form. Will be followed 
by “ Alroy,” “ Vivian Grey,” “‘ Venetia,” and others. _ 

“« Henrietta Temple ” is a love-story, pure apd simple, and a very charming one. Its heroine, who gives 
name to the novel, is one of those exquisitely gracious and refined women whom Disraeli loves to depict, and who 
are nowhere found in greater perfection than in his pages. It contains, also, one of his most agreeable creations 
in the character of Count Mirabel, whose unflagging vivacity, good-nature, and gay good sense, are very 
amusing. The love-letters of the book are singularly successful specimens of a difficult kind of composition, and 
threughout the work the fervor of youthful passion is happily expressed without any thing like mawkishness or 


sentu.nentality.” 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
*.* Persons not within reach of a bookstore can receive either of the above by mail, post. 
paid, upon remitting the price to the publishers. 
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THE 


UNITED STATES GAS LIGHT CO,’S 


APPARATUS 
For Lighting Raitway Cars, STEAMBOATS, etc., is the 
only one in use on the Erte Rattway, and on 
the New York CenTrRAL and Hup- 
son River RAILROADS. 


THE 


GANSTER MACHINE WORKS 


Also manufacture a simple, safe, and reliable apparatus 
for supplying Pusuic Buitpincs and PrivaTE 
RESIDENCES with a superior and 
cheap Gas LiGcut. 

No other apparatus is operated on the same or any 
similar principle, which guarantees a light of uniform 
quality, in either Argand or Open Burners, without the 
use of artificial heat. 

Its practical operation, and testimonials from well- 
known citizens, who have the apparatus in use, may be 
seen at the 
OFFICE OF THE MANUFACTORY, No. 155 

West 2oth St., bet. 6th & 7th Aves., New York. 


- - ROMAN 
SASHES, SCARFS, 


AND TIES, 
GENUINE GOODS, 


OPEN TO-DAY, 





AT 


UNION ADAMS & CO., 


637 BROADWAY. 


NOW THEN !—“ Here is an article in which we 
have the fullest confidence.” 
HENRY’S INSECT POWDER 
Is warranted to destroy Roaches and Bugs of all kinds. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price only 25 cents per bottle. 
Ask for HENRY’S, manufactured by Joun F. Henry, 
at his great United States Medicine Wesshaum, No. 8 








We beg to call special attention to our 


ALPACA UMBRELLAS. 


These Umbrellas have the appearance of fine quality 
SILK. The handles are of one piece, and the latest 
and most beautiful styles. 


They wear longer than any Gingham er Silk. 


It has been demonstrated that the action of the at- 
mosphere (caused by the changes from sunshine to rain) 
upon CorTron Coverings, stretched upon umbrella- 
frames, will remove the color and destroy the fabric. 
We warrant our 


ALPACA UMBRELLAS 


To be perfectly fast colors. 


After a long experience (since A. D. 1802) in the 

facture of U brellas, we must say that A /paca is 

the cleanest, most durable, and the most economical 
Umbrella Covering. 


ISAAC SMITH, SON & CO., 


UMBRELLA & PARASOL MANUFACTURERS, 





405 Broapway, New York. 
AMERICAN 


ANNUAL CYCLOPADIA 


AND 
REGISTER OF IMPORTANT EVENTS for the YEAR. 
Embracing Political, Civil, Military, and Social Affairs : 
Public Documents ; Biography ; Statistics ; Com- 
merce; Finance; Literature ; Science ; Ag- 
riculture, and Mechanical Industry. 

This work was commenced in the year 1861, and is 
published one volume annually, in the same style as 
‘The New American Cyclopedia.” Nine volumes 
have now been published, viz., for 1861, 1862, 1863, 
1864, 1865, 1866, 1867, 1868, and 1869. 

Prices and Styles of Binding same as the Ameri- 
can Cyclopedia. 
ANY VOLUME SOLD SEPARATELY. 

The American and Annual Cyclopzdias are sold’by 
subscription only. 

Subscriptions may be sent direct to*the Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


90, 92 & 94 Granp Sr., N. Y. 


PIANOS FOR SALE. 


For sale, a couple of PIANOS, of the best makers 
in the United States. They can be selected from the 
stock of the manufacturers. Will be sold cheap for cash. 

Address 

HENRY W. QUIN, 
90, 92 & 94 Granp Sr., N. Y. 











College Place, New York. 


Infant's Wardrobe “A” for $75. 





FLANNEL BANDs.. 
Barrow Coats... 
FLANNEL SKIRTS.. 
CAMBRIC 


Linen § 

Nicut-Dresses 

Day ” 

DEMIR. coccccccccccccsce @dcowccccccosoccoscocces 


Basket, furnished 
Pairs SOCKS.......... eee 


Qenewe Qnnnune 


at 0.62% 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit may be had upon application, or will be sent C. O. D. by 


Express. 
measurement sent by mail, if desired. 


Every article is made in the best manner, and from the best materials. 


Complete directions for Self- 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT, 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


Nos. 461, 463, 465 & 467 Broapway, corner of Grand St. 
Nos. 255, 257, 259 & 261 GRAND STREET, corner of Chrystie St. 





Just Ready, 


NEW YORK 


ILLUSTRATED. 


An entirely New Edition for 1870, 
WITH REVISIONS AND NEW ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The most elegant 4rcchure, descriptive and illustrative, of the Metropolis, ever issued. Containing Fifty 
Engravings on Wood, and Two Maps; handsomely printed on calendered paper, and cover printed with a tint. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


Mailed, post-free, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 





| THE 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
go, 92 & 94 GRAND ST., NEW YORK, 
Are publishing : 

I. 

A New Edition of the 


Modern British Essayists, 


_ In red cloth, octavo, at $2.00 per volume, published 
in the following order (one volume per week) : 
. CARLYLE’S MISCELLANIES. 

Il. MACAULAY’S MISCELLANIES. 
III. WILSON AND ALISON. 1 yol. 
IV. JEFFREY’S MISCELLANIES. 1: vol. 

V. MACKINTOSH’S MISCELLANIES. : vol, 
VI. SYDNEY SMITH, TALFOURD, AND 

STEPHEN. 1: vol. 


t vol. 
1 vol. 


II. 
Uniform Edition of 


DISRAELI’S NOVELS, 


_The undersigned will publish immediately a cheap, 
uniform editign of Disraeli’s Novels, octavo, paper 
covers, as follows: 

L 

Il. 

lil. 

IV. 

V. CONTARINI FLEMING 
VI. VIVIAN GREY 


A NEW UNIFORM LIBRARY EDITION OF 


Grace Aguilar’s Works, 


Price $1.00 per volume. 


Each VoLUME ILLUSTRATED AND HANDSOMELY BOUND 
in CLOTH. 
I, Home Influence. 
A Tale for Mothers and Daughters. 
Illustrated. $1.00. Now ready. 
Il. The Mother’s Recompense. 
A Sequel to “Home Influence.” 
$1.00. Now ready. 
Ill, Woman’s Friendship. 
A Tale of Domestic Life. 1 vol., r2mo. 
press.) ; 
IV. The Vale of Cedars. 
A Story of Spain in the Fifteenth Century. 1 vol. 
z2mo. $1.00. 
V. Home Scenes and Heart Studies. 
1 vol., r2mo. $1.00. 
VI. The Days of Bruce. 
A Story of Scottish History. 
(In press.) 
VIL. The Women of Israel. 
2 vols.,r2mo. $2.00. (In press.) 

“Grace Aguilar knew the female heart better than 
any writer of the day, and in every fiction from her pen 
we trace the same masterly analysis and development 
of the motives and feelings of woman’s nature.” 

Either of the above mailed, post-free, to any address 
within the United States, on receipt of price. 


r vol., 12mo, 


x vol., zamo. 


$1.00. (In 


2 vols., r2mo. $2.00. 





Two Charming Summer Volumes. 


| THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF FITZ- 


GREENE HALLECK. By James Grant 
Witson. With a fine Steel Portrait from Inman's 
Picture, and Views of the Poet’s Residence and 
Monument at Guilford. One volume, 12mo, 
Price $2.50. 

“A volume that will have many readers, and de- 
scend to future generations as the portraiture of an 
American poet and gentleman. Oh, that we 
always have Irving and Halleck biographies ready for 
every-day reading! "—Lippincott’s Magazine. 


| THE POETICAL WORKS OF FITZ 


GREENE HALLECK, with Extracts from those 
of Joseph RopmMan Drake. Edited by James 
Grant Wilson. With a beautiful Steel Engraving 
of Elliot’s Portrait. One volume, r2mo, gi 
— with “‘The Life and Letters.” Price 
2.50. 
POETICAL WORKS OF FITZ- 
GREENE HALLECK. Edited by James Grant 
Wilson. One volume, 24mo, blue and gold ed 
tion. With Steel Portrait. Price $1.50. 
For sale by 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 
*,* Copies of the above mailed to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 








